





KNIGHTS. 


Why do English editors go on giving us 
characters called Demosthenes, Nicias and 
Cleon? There are no such people in the 
play at all, and it would greatly vex Aris- 
tophanes to see his satire so spoiled. From 
apn editor with Dr. Merry’s sense of humour 
the comic poet might have looked for better 
treatment, and now Messrs. Hall ani 
Geldart in their new Bibliotheca Oxoniensis 
text have done the samething. The toreign 
editors are usually too skilful to make this 
mistake. Neither Kock, nor Von Velsen, 
nor Van Leeuwen falls into it, though 
Zacher does. Dr. Blay des, too, in his monu- 
mental Aristophanes knows better. But 
the editions which in this country will be in 
every one’s hands continue what | must take 
leave to call the absurd tradition. Cleon, 
Nicias, Demosthenes do not appear in the 
Knights. There are three slaves, two like those 
in the Peace without any distinctive names at 
all, thethird named Paphlayon, which is as 
much a name as Syrus. They stand for the 
distinguished men in question. but the point 
of the whole thing is that it is a sort of 
humorous allegory or imaginative burlesque, 
and attaching the names of the real men to 
the three slaves dulls and blunts the humour 
in an unpardonable way. Paphlagon is not 
Cleon: he only holds towards his master 
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and his fellow slaves a relation burlesquing 
that of Cleon towards the people and the 
other prominent public men of Athens. We 
must not confound the caricature with the 
thing caricatured by putting the true names 
to the fancy picture. As well mivht Dryden 
in his great satire have written Shaftesbury 
and Shadwell for Achitophel and Og. 
15. [OIK. A] GAQ’ cizé Oappav, fra dye oor 
pac. 
OIK. B. was av aot pow A€seras 
ape xp?) A€yecv ; 
OIK. A. GAX’ ovk évt roe TO Operte. Tas 
div ovv more 
elroy.” Gv adto SyTa Kopevpe- 
TLKWS 5 
OIK. B. py pol ye, py pot, pry StacKavde- 


KLO?S. 


This is the order of the lines in all 
MSS. Recent editors, seeing that they are 
rather incoherent as they stand, have put 16 
betore 15, and it is certainly the case that 
17 gains by following directly on 15. But 
what seems to me the true order of the 
five lines has not been suggested. Line 16, 
the quotation from Euripides, is the key to 
the difliculty. In 18 A asks how he can 
express himself in subtle Euripidean fashion. 
He then answers his own question by this 
quotation (16) was av «.7.A. and it is this 
quotation which provokes from B the excla- 
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mation of disgust, px poi ye x.7.A., with the 
reference to the Euripidean manner in 
diacxavdxions. The lines will then run: 


ral > 
[OIK. A] GAX’ eizé Oappav, cita Kayo oor 
ppacw. 
OIK. B. GAN otk Gu poe TO Opéerre. Tas av 
> 
OUV TOTE 
” , aA > ‘ on r] _— » 
ELTTOLL av QuTo Ta KOPWEUPLTLKWS ; 
mos av ov por A€~eras ape 
xpy A€yeuv; 
OIK. A. py pol ye, py por, pry Scacxavdiclons. 


If this transposition be adopted, someslight 
change must be made elsewhere, if we are not 
to alter the speakers through the rest of the 
scene. We might give 11 and 12 to B and 
so proceed, or A€ye ov in 135 might be given 
to A, oi pév otv x.7.A. to B. For the trans- 
position compare perh: aps 258-265, where it 
seems best to put 264-5 after 260. 


: ee 
188 GAN’, dyal’, obd€ povotkny éeriotapat 
ai ypappatwv, Kat Tata pevTo. Kaka 
KaKQ@S. 


Dr. Blaydes quotes the imitation in Pro- 
copius Bell. Pers. p. 70 c: ob yap dAdo ovdev és 
Yeapparvarov powrov euabev Ore pr ypappara., 
Kal TAUTA KAKU KAKOS, ypawat. Has he noticed 
that Gibbon in a note to his fortieth chapter 
has quoted the historian’s description of 
John of Cappadocia, adding the comment 
‘a forcible expression’? Apparently Gibbon 
did not remember that the words were a 
quotation from Aristophanes, and his editors, 
as far as I know, have not pointed it out. 


598 GAG trav TH yH pev aitav ovKx ayav 
Garvpaloper, 
ws Or’ eis Tas imraywyors civerndwv dvdptKas. 
This very imperfect sentence should not 
have been left so long uncorrected. Herwer- 
den, indeed, has proposed for otx« dyav to 
write od togov, but Attic prose and comedy 
do not use toa0s for rocotros or rotos for 
toovtos. It is curious that the ev of 598 
has not suggested to any one the true cor- 
rection, as<8'> 6r’, for it points to it very 
clearly. Compare a few sentences of more 
or less similar form : 


Ach, 654 Kal THS vyToU pev exeivns 
ov dpovtivove’, add’ iva rottov Tov 
Tmoutiy adéAwvrat. 
Wasps 482 ddAdAa viv pev ovdev ddyeis, GAD’ 
Orav K.7.X. 

Plato Lysis 204 D kai & pev xatahoyddnv 
dupyetrar Seva Ovta od wavy te Sewad eorw, 
GAN’ éredav Ta Tompata pay eémyepjoy 
Kutavt\elv. 


Ar. Eth. 4. 7.1127 b 12 ef & &vexa twos, 6 

pe d0Ens 7 Tysas ov Alav Wexros...6 5e ap yuptov 

. do XnpLov €oTEPOS, though not elliptic in con- 
struction, is worth citing for the ov Alay. 


1385 éye vuv eri rovrous Tovtovi Tov éxAadiav 
Kal rato evopxnv oomrep olwet TOVOE wou 
I ventured to say in vol. xi. p. 19 of this 
Review that do7ep could not be used thus for 
doris or ds. I ought to have seen then what 
is very obvious on a little thought, that 
Aristophanes wrote 6s meptoioe. So in 727 
of this play Elimsley corrected the unmetrical 
oldrep bBptLopar to ota repwBpiCowa, and in 
Lucian Lunuchus 7 the MSS. vary between 
elzep Hv and ef Teptyv. 


CLoups. 


145 dvyper’ dpti Xawpepovta Swxparns 
, c , A ‘ e a , 
WiAAav érocous ddAOtTO TOUS avTHS 7ooas* 
daxotoa yap Tov Xaipepovtos tiv ddpiv 
eri tiv Kepadiy THY Swxpdrovs apyAato. 


Allthe editors seem to give adAAoro. Both 
R and V however, with other MSS., are said 
to have dAouro, and that (or perhaps dAarto) 
must be right. The question is not a 
general one, how far fleas jumped. 148 
shows that it refers to the particular flea by 
which Chaerephon was bitten: daxotca yap 
x.7.X. is inconsistent with anything else. 
The question of Socrates therefore (if it was 
not rather Chaerephon’s, as Piccolomini 
thinks, reading Xawpedav tov Swxparnv) was, 
how far a flea had jumped. So apparently 
the scholiast took it, who wrote in his note 
brdcous (odas) TNdHoeLE. 


1366 eye yap AisyvAov vopilw mpotov év 
TounTats 
Wodov trAéwv, akiotatov, oatdoudaxa, 
Kpnpvorrovor ; 


There should be no doubt that these two 
verses are a question, indignantly uttered by 
Pheidippides. In a statement made by 
Strepsiades the second line could hardly pass 
as astroke of humour, but there is no need 
to have recourse to transposing 1365 and 
1366 with Hermann, Kock and Thompson. 
To the precisely similar questions of indig- 
nant surprise quoted by Blaydes (Vesp. 1159: 
Av. 815) add the following: Vesp. 1188 eyo 
8& reGewpyxa two’ ; ovdapot (for so it should 
be written): Soph. Aj. 1130 éya yap av Wegauye 
damovwv vopovs; Plat. Rep. 344 EB éya yap 
otwat, én 6 Opacvpaxos, TouTi ddAws Exe ; 
Euthyd. 297 B addeAdhos yap, edn, eyo cipe 
EvOvdjpov; Every one of these passages 
except Vesp. 1188 has a ydp and every one 
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an emphatic éy«. Probably the obscure 
passage in Xen. Symp. 4. 45 is to be ex- 
plained in the same way. 


1415 x«Adovor watdes, matépa 8 od KAdew 
doxelts ; 


Many have been the suggestions for 
adding on three syllables at the end to 
make this a tetrameter. I think the 
addition quite necessary, but I would not 
add anything like Cobet’s od ypjvac or 
Herwerden’s zpooxyjxew. Though some such 
word as xpyvor seems logically necessary, 
the poet might venture to dispense with it 
under the circumstances ; the parody is 
more perfect without it. Suggestions are 
rather idle, but I will contribute mine— 
isws 6€ OY iows ovv, going with the next 
verse, hijoets K.T.X. 


Wasps. 


967 & damove’, eX€er Tors Tadartwpovpevors. 


Mr. Starkie in his admirable edition 
(1897) reads aidod for the unmetrical édéet. 
Perhaps I may put on record that I made 
the same suggestion to the Oxford Philo- 
logical Society at a meeting on November 2, 
1894. Ishould prefer to regard éAée as a 
gloss on aidod and not as a corruption of it. 
With aidod the line reminds us to some 
extent of Nwb. 1468 vai, val, xatawdeoOnre 
matpaov Aia, in which the last three words 
are of course borrowed from tragedy. 
There is a certain mock solemnity about 
both. For this use of aidetr@a: may be com- 
pared such passages as Od. 3. 96 pydé ri pe 
aiddpevos peAiooeo pnd éAcaipwv: Eur. Med. 
326: Hec. 286: J.A. 1246: Antiphon 1, 
26 and 27. 

PEACE. 


24 For dorep write doarep, not with 
Blaydes érurep. In Plat. Rep. 390 B I have 
suggested the alteration of as to dca, omit- 
ting a. 


83 py por coBapas xwpet ALav. 


coBapds is much more likely. Such words 
are much preferred, especially in verse, in 
their adjectival form. So Vub. 406, péperar 
coBapds: Plut. 872, ws coBapos...cirekyrvbev. 


139 rovroww Tots abtoiat TovTov xopTdcw. 


It is such a fixed thing in Greek that 6 
airés comes before, not after, obros (rabra 
tadra, not tadta taita, &c.) that perhaps we 
ought to find some way of altering this 
verse. We may think of rovrovy ye rots 
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airoict TovTos xoptacw, contrasting the 
beetle with Pegasus (135). [Dr. Postgate 
suggests rovrowt Kkoik aAAowl1, comparing 


Soph. 0.C. 908. ] 


180 wdfev Bporotd pe zpooeBad’; dvak 
“HpaxAXets, 


“ki . 
TOUT’ Ti €oTL TO KAKOV; 


Write 7d6ev Bpotod pe zpocéBadr’—; dvak, 
«7... Dr. Merry sees that the sentence is 
thus imperfect, not elliptical. Perhaps 
other editors see it too. If so, why not 
write it accordingly ? 


306 ob yap éof Soros dremeiv dv Soxa pev 
TI}PLEPOV. 

If this is really the text of the MSS. 
(Messrs. Hall and Geldart do not notice it), 
Soxodtnev rather than Blaydes’ doxoipev 
wouid seem the alternative to the doxé por 
usually read. 


479 dco y’ abrav €xovrat rod EvAov. 


If this refers to the prisoners from 
Sphacteria, may not évéxovra 7 Evdw be 
suggested? The loss of ev after wy might 
lead to the corruption of 7é gtho. 


> , ~ 
729 Grr’ (Hh yxaipwv: jpets S€ réws Tdde Ta 
oKE’n TapadcovTes 
tois axoAovbos ddpev owlew. 


Certainly dapuev and zapaddvres cannot be 
right together. Cobet approved (N.Z. 51) 
of Hamaker’s ryvde oxevyy drodvvres, in 
which an article would surely be wanted. 
oxevn is confirmed by 552, 886, 1318, and 
by ratra in 732. Dr. Blaydes reads rade ra 
oxevy Kxatabevres, though it ought rather to 
be xataGénevor (886), 

Since these are the first lines of a para- 
basis, the right word and the least possible 
change is rapaBavres. So immediately be- 
low in 735 atrov émyjve mpds 7d Oéatpov 
mapaPas év Tots avaratocros : Lg. 508 zpos ro 
Géarpov zapaBnva: Thesm. 785 jpeis totvev 
pas airas eb €Ewpev wapaBaca: Plato 
Comicus, frag. 92 ovx av mapeBnv eis A€eEw 
todvd éexav. [Dr. Postgate suggests ’xra7o- 
duvres. cf. Ach. 627.| 


Brrps. 


79 rpdxwAos dpvis otroat. 


I commented above on the mistake of 
calling Paphlagon Cleon. In its way it is 
equally a mistake and equally the spoiling 
of a joke, that this servant-bird (dpvis dotAos 
70) should appear as a dramatis persona 
bearing the name of TpoxiAos, just as his 
cc 2 
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master does that of "Ezoy. If he really 
were a trochilus, cannot the editors see that 
there would be no joke in saying of him 
here, tpdxiAos dpvis otroci? In the lines 
which precede he has been describing how 
he runs (rpéye) for this or that thing, and 
so Euelpides says, ‘why, he is a trochilus, 
this fellow.’ The one thing then certain 
about him is that he was not recognised by 
the spectators as belonging to that kind. 
He may have been any bird in the world, 
real or imaginary, except a trochilus. 


280 TEL. tito répas touri dr’ €orw; ov od 
, y+ >» 
povos ap 706 €row, 
> 
GANG xovTos Erepos; EI]. ddd’ ob- 
, > , 
Tos pev €ote PiroKXEovs 
> ” > 8 ‘ , , 
ef eroros, éyw 5€ TovTov mammos, 
worep ei A€yous 
€ 
Irrovixcos KaAdXlov Ka ‘Irrovixov 


KaAXtas. 


The editors find great difficulty in ex- 
plaining éf éroros. Some say ‘son of 
Philocles’ hoopoe,’ others ‘son of Philocles, 
the hoopoe’s son.’ In the second case ‘ the 
hoopoe’ would be the speaker: in the first 
the alternation of generations (283) would 
be lost, since son, father, and grandfather, 
would be ‘ hoopoe’ all three. 

Els érow might, I think, make fair sense. 
He is asked, ‘ Is this another hoopoe?’ and 
answers, ‘Yes, he is one hoopoe, and I 
(whom you already know as hoopoe) am his 
grandfather. It is like Callias, etc.’ The 
confusion of EIC and EK is familiar (see 
above on Ach. 410). Cf. Cobet ad Dion. 
Hal. p. 182, who corrects é 68& réav 
Synpdpywv ..dvicrarat to cis d€ TOV Gyuapxwv. 


519 airoé is obscure and awkward here. 
Perhaps otro: or avrod. 


701 gvppeyropevoy & Exrepwv Erépors yéver’ ov- 
pavos @kéavos TE. 

The unaugmented yever’ is absolutely un- 
paralleled in Aristophanes and must be 
regarded with the very greatest suspicion. 
yéyov’ is a correction which has found favour, 
though the tense is much against it. We 
might, however, compare Thue. 1. 50. 2 
vavpaxia atty—peyiotn 6) Tov mpo éavTis 
yeyevntar: Plat. Apol. 28 © rav yybéwv door 
év Tpoia rereAevtyxacr: Lycurg. 70 povor 8 
dugorépwv tepryeyovacr: and yéyova = the 
aorist is quite common in late Greek. The 
use being at least suspicious and the perfect 
here being only conjectural, perhaps another 
conjecture may be admitted, namely, that 
(€)yéver’ was originally a gloss on some quite 
different word, e.g. Spr’ or gver’ (pverar: 
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there is no objection to the elision of such 
an at in verbs). 


753 ei per’ dpvidwv tis ipav, & Oearai, Bov- 
Aerau 
diarrAcKew Lav Wdéws 7d AouTOV, ws Huds 
» 
tTW. 


No one that I know of has demurred to 
this, but the sense is surely most unsatis- 
factory. We want ‘If any one wishes tor a 
pleasant life, let him join us birds,’ not ‘if 
any one wishes to lead a pleasant life with 
the birds, let him come to us.’ In the first 
place, there are not various communi'ies 
of birds, between which the Athenian 
yearning for a pleasant time might make 
his choice. The chorus are the birds, all the 
birds that are, and there is no other set of 
birds elsewhere for any one to join. Tie 
chorus are not comparing themselves ad- 
vantageously with other feathered peoples. 
The things they say of themselves prove 
this, if proof were needed. Secondly, ‘if 
any one wishes to join the birds’ 1s not the 
thing to say. It is Aristophanes’ own fancy 
that there is a bird-community an! that men 
might join it withadvantage. He must not 
put the case of people having formed the 
wish to join it independently of him and 
before he made the pleasant, wise suggestion. 
He can only have said ‘if you want to enjoy 
yourselves, join the birds.’ This being so, 
I do not see how per’ dpvidwv can be right. 
It also strikes one that this is the ouly 
passage in Greek in which darAéxew is 
used without an accusative. It occurs some 
half-dozen or more times, but always with 
some word like Biov (Herod. 5. 92: Laws 
806 a) or jepav (Aleman 16. 4). 70 Aourov 
here is adverbial as usual—so L. and S. and 
the editors take it—and not the object of 
the verb: I doubt whether it 1s ever used 
except adverbially. We may say therefore 
that, while per’ dpviOwv is not wanted, we do 
want an object for the verb. 

Then we remember the line in the Wasps 


1071 et tis tuov, & Beara, tiv eunv idov 
diou, 

and think that the line in the Birds may 

very well have run in the same way down 

to Gearai; the missing words might come at 

the end. Finally we arrive at something 

like 

ei tis tpav, & Oeatai, Bovrerat Tas Hpéepas 

diarréxew Lav Hd€ws TO AouTdy, ws Hmas iT. 


Of course no one would venture to say that 
this is exactly what Aristophanes wrote. I 
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only submit that it makes good sense and 
that the vulgate does not. 


Frogs. 


ere Plast 
167 py On@, ixerevw o’, ddAG picOwoal twa 
TOV Expepopevwr, OoTis ei TOUT’ EpxeTat. 


The last words are a great difficulty and 
have moved many scholars to think that the 
whole line should be omitted. To my mind 
that is not at all the way to deal with it. 
The fault is not in rodr’, however, but in 
épxerat. Xanthias is proposing that instead 
of himself one of the dead men taken out 
to burial shall be hired to carry the luggage. 
‘Hire’ he says ‘a dead man, who (or any 
one who) --for this.” What is the blank 4 
Something like will serve, will do, i.e. 
dpxéoe. It is not every corpse that is com. 
petent. They must have a stout stalwart 
corpse for their purpose. Cf. Plat. Rep. 369 
D, 7s 7) TOoAts dpxéoer ext toca’Tnv Tapa- 
oxeuny ; Theaet. 174 a rabrov b€ dpxel oxOppa 
emi mavras: Xen. Mem. 2. 6 30 ei é€apxéoe 
pow y abrn éroripy ext Tods ayabods K.T.A. : 
Oecon., 12. 4 doris peAAee dpKévew...dvrT’ éuov 
éxipeAovpevos, Ti adtov Kai det GAAO ériotacbat 
} arep eyo ; Cyrop. 6. 2. 34 75 ed’ quepav 
apxéoov and tb. 31 éi wAciorov dpxei. For 
the future cf. e.g. 98 of this play, adit yovpory 
doris POéyéerar K.T.2r. 

The change of a to « and « to x is not 
difficult. Thus on Lucian De Caluwmn. 2 
Cobet remarks (V.L. 286) libri confundunt 
apxerat et Epyera pervulgato errore, which he 
illustrates from the miswriting of dpyopac 
with future participles in the place of 
épxoua, and he gives some examples of a 
different kind in Mise. Crit. 141. See also 
the index Graecitatis in Bast. p. 1042 a, 
In [Nen.] R.A. vopi{over 76 SmrAutuKov apxew 
is now coriecte! to dpxetv, aud Hell. 3. 5. 
15 éxovres vautixov ody ExdvtTwv npxete to ovK 
éxovrwv. In 1099 of this play épxerar is by 
no means certainly right. 


301 10 Arep epyxet. Seipo dedp’, & d€o7ora. 


It seems to have escaped notice that {6’ 
e ” © . 
ntep €pxec is not addressed to Dionysus (nor 
spoken by him to Xanthias, as Van Leeuwen 
gives it) but to the imaginary goblin 
Empusa, with whom the slave is terrifying 
his master. This appears clearly from the 
parallel passage Lysist7. 833. 


® rotvia Kvzpov cal Kv@ypwv cai Tdpov 
ul ’ “sf? > ‘ 9 ” ‘ c 4 
pedcova’, (6 dpOiv nvrep epyer THY Sov. 
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369 rovros aid KadOis dmavdd KadOis Td 
tpitov pad’ aravdo 
eg toracbat pvoraioe Xopots. 

rovros aida V and the text of Aulus 
Gellius: tovros dzavdé R and most MSS. 
Two things are clear: (1) avé6 and dravdd 
cannot be combined in one and the same 
sense: (2) dravdé forbid is quite out of 
place. It is ludicrous to suppose that 
dmavd® égicracba. is a confused expression 
for dravde (ui) Euwodov eva. I cannot see 
any plausibility in apwvdd (ter) read by 
Blaydes and after him by Van Leeuwen. 
The true reading really stares one in the 
face : 


TOUTOLS AVOO Kadfs EraVvdd Kavbis TO Tpitov pan’ 
éravoa. 

éravde tell again does not happen to occur 
elsewhere, but that is quite immaterial. 
dvtavd® seems to occur only in Soph. £/. 
1478 : xaravd6 only in Ant. 86 ; cvvavdé only 
in Ag. 943 and once in Theophrastus. ézi 
and do are quite easily confused in com- 
pounds: thus in Thue. 5. 50. 1 dropdcat 
must be corrected to éropdcat (Stahl). 


456 door pepunpcd’ ev- 
oeBy te Sujyyomev 
TpoTov k.T.AX. 


Perhaps ooot "penunued’, had been initiated 
and then went on living (dujyoper). 


467 ds Tov xiv’ ypav e&eAacas tov KepBepov 
arpias dyxwv Katodpas wxov AaBuv. 


He did not drive Cerberus out ; he dragged 
him out. Should we change éeAdcas to 
éXxvoas ! 


€ ‘ , \ , ’ , , 
553 wai xpéa ye mpos tovtoow avdBpact 
elkoow 
avnpiwwPorrata. 


So apparently the best MSS. with others ; 
some, however, av’ 7#yiwBodAraia, and in this 
form Pollux quotes it 9. 64, if Bekker’s text 
may be trusted. Both seem impossible. 
‘ At half an obol apiece’ is either jpwwPorata 
or av’ jpiwBddiov. Van Leeuwen zav6’ for 
av. Did Aristophanes write cixoow & 
jpiwBoraia with a comic exactitude as to 
the number? cf. 49 


Kat karedvoapev ye vas 
~ , “~ ‘ , 
tov ToAepiv 7) Swen’ 7) Tpels Kal d€éKa. 
and 1129 rovrwr éxew peyes Tt; 
EY. civ 7) dadexa. 


814 foll. In the four stanzas here begin- 
ning, and too long to quote, I cannot doubt 
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that Dobree was right in thinking that 
822-825 should follow on 817. g¢pigas 8 
avroxdpov x.t.. is strictly continuous with 
Oppata orpoByoera. It is most awkward 
for 818-821 to come between the two 
passages in which Aeschylus is described, 
and it much obscures the subject of ¢pigas 
«.7.A. But I think Dobree was wrong for 
once in putting 818-821 after 825. They 
should stand at the very end after 829. 
First come lines (814-817, 822-825) which 
depict Aeschylus bearing himself in the 
fray like a Titan or a mighty beast of the 
forest: then a stanza (826-829) setting 
forth the deft and subtle art of Euripides : 
finally one (818-821) which gives the con- 
flict and the contrast of the two. In 826 
read évOev 5€ on the other side, not évOev by. 


905 GAN’ as tayurta xpi A€yew” ovTw 8 dws 
€petrov 
> -~ \ ee eS OQ) PN ¥ 
doreia Kal pnt eixovas pyO ot dv ddXos 
€(Tou. 


No edition that I have looked at explains 
eixovas properly. Thus Kock Der Chorfihrer 
verlangt dasz sie unverbliimt die Wahrheit 
sagen: Blaydes «imagines, similitudines. 
Quibus indulgebut Aeschylus multo frequentius 
quam Euripides: Merry doreia implies 
‘smartness’ and ‘ neatness’ ; either of which 
would be lost by the use of metaphor (cixoves) 
or commonplace. But any one who remembers 
what Aristotle says with truth about meta- 
phors (Poetics 22. 1459 a 7), that a good 
use of them is a mark of fine natural parts 
(edpvia) and not a thing to be just taken from 
somebody else (zap’ dAAov AafPetv) must be 
surprised to find metaphors put side by side 
with things ot dv dAdAos etro. Moreover 
the scene that follows is full of metaphori- 
cal expressions, e.g. 941 foll. The truth is 
eixoves here are not metaphors, but com- 
parisons. The reference is to the rude 
humour of comparing a man to so and so, 
usually something ridiculous, This seems 
to have been a rather favourite, if un- 
mannerly, pleasantry at Athens. See for 
instance Wasps 1308 


S 8 > 4 e ao? » , 
cir av’rov ws €l0 yKacev Avoiorparos, 
‘c” a , , ‘ ‘ 

€oixas, ® mpéoButa, veotAo’tw tpvyi (Ppryi 

Kock) 
“oe os Pe , > , ’ 

kAyrnpl T cis dxuppov dzrodebpaxdrt. 
6 8 dvaxpayov dvtyKae abtov tapvoTt 
Ta Opia rod rp.Badvos aroBeBAnxdte 
Reverw te Ta cKevdpra diaxexappev. 


Av. 804-7: Xen. Symp. 6. 8 od pevror 
Sewos cl...cixdLew...dAX’ dpws...cd aitov py 
eixafe: Plat. Meno 80 a the famous com- 
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parison of Socrates to a torpedo-fish, followed 
by 3Q. yryvookw otwep Evexad pe YKacas. 
MEN. rivos 8) ofa; SQ. wa oe avrekaow. 
éy® & TovTo olda wept mavrwv Tov Kady rt 
xaipovow cixafopwevor: and Plat. Symp. 215 4 
the still more famous comparison of him to 
a silenus-image: Aristotle De Gen. An. 4. 3. 
769 b 18 d6 woAAdKis of oKwrrovtes eixaLovcr 
TOV mi) KaA@V eviovs TOds pev aiyt pyTovTL Tip, 
tous 8 oit Kupitrovr. What is meant in the 
Frogs therefore is that great men like 
Aeschylus and Euripides are not to indulge 
in these easy and often vulgar jokes at one 
another’s expense. They are to contend in 
a way more worthy of their genius. 


949 GAN’ eeyev H yun Té por x@ Soddos ovdev 
qTTOV 
x® Searorns x7 wapHevos x1) ypais av. 

I can never read these lines without 
wondering whether y@ deordrys should not 
be rod decrdrov, or possibly 7) deordrys. 
‘The master’ has no business to come in 
third and on a level with the rest without 
even an iows or an é& ions to carry it off. 
Also ovéév #rrov might stand if there were 
no x® deozorns there, but with those words 
surely it is very odd. 


964 yvdoe dé robs TovTOV TE Kapors ExaTEpov 
pabyras. 
Perhaps these words should be datives, 
Tois...paQnrais. Cf. Eccles. 


780 yoou 8 amd trav xepav ye Tov ayad- 


aTwv. 
1180 tO 8% dey” ov yap povotiv ddd’ dxove- 
Téa 
" i 5 ae er a 
Tov Gav Tpordywv THs SpOoTHTOS Ta 
ero. 


It had occurred to me whether ddd’ 
dxovorea does not conceal dAAa yevoréa. I 
should, however, hardly have mentioned this, 
if I had not subsequently noticed the 
mysterious scholium yvaévee mpd tod dxotoat. 
yvovar points to some other reading. 


1415 Tov €repov AaBwv are 
éwdrepov av Kpivys, tv’ EXOns I) mary. 

In 1163 Hirschig pointed out that éAdetv 
is a mistake for jew. The point of the 
whole passage there is the distinction of the 
synonyms 7xew and xarvevat, and this is lost 
if €AGety is stupidly substituted for jew 
(EXO ety pev eis ynv Ech Stw ery TaTpas). 
Here in 1416 is it not equally clear that the 
same error has occurred? The sense should 
be ‘that you may not have come here for 
nothing,’ and this is & jxys wy parnv. The 























only possible meanings of iy’ éA6ys are (1) 
‘that you may come,’ (2) ‘ that you may go.’ 
The first would be unmeaning. As to the 
second, the sense of ‘go’ is comparatively 
uncommon, and indeed hardly possible 
where any ambiguity would ensue. Also 
parnv can only apply to the coming, not to 
the going: ‘that you may not go away for 
nothing’ would be nonsense. 

It may be pointed out on the one hand 
that MSS. sometimes vary between the 
corresponding parts of j#xw and 7AGov, e©.g. 
Thue. 1. 18. 2 7AGe and jee: 8. 65. 1 FAGov 
and jxov: Xen, Hell. 1. 3. 11 the codices 
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HAGev, the papyrus fragment jxev: and on 
the other that in the scholia we find parts 
of ajxw glossed by the corresponding parts of 
7AGov, which fact suggests how the latter 
may here and elsewhere have driven out the 
former. See for instance the scholia to the 
Plutus 357. 828. 841. 1179. 1190. 1201 and 
to the Prometheus 284. 299. They take 
such straightforward forms as jes: AGEs 
(Plut. 357). Of course in Attic the two 
words are in most cases not really equivalent, 
but this the scholiasts did not know. 
Herpert Ricwarps. 


ON PLATO, REPUBLIC X 616 E. 


THE passage which I propose to discuss 
reads as follows :— 


‘ 4 > a , ‘ ™ , a 
Tov pev ovv mparov Te Kat €Ewratw opovdvdov 
, ‘ ”~ , , » ‘ OA 
mAatuTatov TOV TOU XElAoUS KUKAOV ExELV, TOV OE 
a @ ; i s 4 ss 
TOU E€EKTOUV devrepor, TplLTov be TOV TOU 
P ; a a Ser as 
TETAPTOV, TETAPTOV OE TOV TOV OyYd00X, 
, “i a cea tp - ae x 
réepurrov O& Tov TOU EBOOpmov, Extov be TOY 
an , oo S hl 4 ~ , 
Tou Te parton, EBdopov d€ Tov TOU TpiTOY, 
»” INDY ‘ an , 
dySoov d€ Tov TOU OEeuTE pov. 


The astronomical theory of which this 
sentence forms a part has been much 
discussed. The conclusions at which, after 
long study of the subject, I have arrived, 
and which I hope shortly to establish in my 
forthcoming edition of the Republic, are in 
general agreement with Boeckh and Zeller, 
as well as with the incidental remark—so 
far as it goes—dealing with this subject in 
Professor Burnet’s Harly Greek Philosophy, 
p. 203. Briefly stated, they are these. The 
qAakatn is the axis of the Universe, and 
passes through the middle of the Earth, 
which is a motionless body occupying the 
centre of the Universe. The tzofwpa is the 
Milky Way. Inside the whole are 7 concen- 
tric bowls, or as Plato calls them whorls, in 
the ‘lips’ or rims of which globes of fire are 
fixed, and these globes are the planets. The 
whorls are carried round from Kast to West 
every day together with the celestial sphere, 
but in order to account for the movements of 
the planets in their own orbits, Plato assigns 
to each of them also an independent motion 
on its own account from West to East. The 
order of the different circles is as follows, 
proceeding, as Plato does, from the outer- 
most to the innermost :— 


1. The Fixed Stars. 
2. Saturn. 

3. Jupiter. 

4. Mars. 

5. Mercury. 

>. Venus. 

7. The Sun, 


The Moon. 


es 


So much for the general outline of the 
theory, which is as clearly conceived and 
lucid as Plato’s theories always are. The 
particular difficulty with which this article 
deals concerns the breadth of the rims of the 
different whorls. What does Plato intend 
us to understand by the different breadths ? 
On this question there is no agreement of 
opinion among those who have investigated 
the subject. Zeller, so far as I have noticed, 
does not touch upon the question, and I 
have not found anything satisfactory in 
Boeckh. It is difficult, or rather impossible, 
to understand how ‘ the breadth of the rings 
may be intended to signify the supposed 
distances of the orbits from each other’ 
(Jowett and Campbell), or ‘the surfaces 
traversed by the different Sirens,’ (Donald- 
son in the Z'ransuctions of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society X 305-316), or ‘inter- 
iecta inter aequatores et tropicos arcticos 
planetarum spatia’ (Schleiermacher, quoted 
by Schneider. Cf. Schleiermacher’s trans- 
lation of the Republic 622 f.). Stallbaum 
siys that Plato’s meaning is here involved 
in ‘Cimmerian darkness,’ and evenSchneider, 
who rarely evades a difficulty, complains 
that ‘it is easier to say what the words can- 
not, than what they do, mean.’ The simple 























and natural explanation is that the breadth 
of the rims represents the size of the 
different planets. Each rim must of neces- 
sity be broad enough to contain the planet 
which resides in it, and no reason can be 
conceived why it should be any broader. 
That this is Plato’s meaning will be seen if 
we look a little farther on. In the next 
sentence Plato writes: kat tov pev tov 
peyiorov (the circle of the Fixed Srars) 
mouktAov, Tov € Tov EBdopuov (the circle of the 
Sun) Aapzpdrarov, rov b€ tod dyddov (the circle 
of the Moon) 76 ypapma ard rod EBdopov Exe 
mpooAdprrovros, Tov dé Tod Sevrépov (the circle 
of Saturn) kai réurrov (the circle of Mercury) 
mapatAnow. adAndots, SavOdrepa éxeivwv, Tpitov 
dé (the circle of Jupiter) Aevkdratov ypapa 
€xew, Téeraprov de (the circle of Mars) d7épv- 
Opov, devrepov 5 AevxoryTe Tov Extov (the circle 
of Venus). Now what is rov in rov 8 
tov éBdopov etc. A glance at the previous 
sentence (quoted at the beginning of this 
article) shews that it is tov rod éBddpuov 
(agovdvAov) xeiAous-Kvikdov i.e. the-circle-of- 
the-rim of the seventh whorl. Similarly with 
the others. Now if the circle of the rim of 
the seventh whor! is brightest, if that of the 
eighth derives its colour from the seventh 
and so on, it follows, that since it is the Sun 
which is the brightest, the Moon which 
derives its light from the Sun, and so on—it 
follows, I say, that the ‘ circles of the rim,’ in 
the case of the seven inner circles, are for 
all practical purposes identical with the 
planets fixed in the several circles. Hence 
the breadth of the rim must in each case 
denote the diameter of the planet and 
nothing else. 

This view was held by Theo Smyrnaeus 
(ed. Hiller p. 143. 14), and also, as we shall 
presently see, by other critics in antiquity, 
and is mentioned, though with disfavour, 
by some editors of the Jepublic. The 
only modern writer, so far as I know, 
who has insisted that this and nothing else 
is the meaning of Plato, is Schaubach in 
his Griechische Astronomie pp. 403-406, but 
Schaubach has unfortunately fallen into 
some serious errors in his explanation of the 
Greek. To me this interpretation appears 
to be necessitated by Plato’s language, and 
we are therefore bound, I think, to accept 
it, to whatever conclusions it may lead as 
to the actual size, according to Plato, of the 
planetary bodies. 

These couclusions are sufficiently start- 
ling, for according to the received text, we 
are invited by Plato to believe that the 
planets should be arranged as follows in the 
descending order of their size: Venus, 
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Mars, Moon, Sun, Mercury, Jupiter, Saturn, 
There is no evidence as to the views of the 
ancients on the size of the other planets, at 
all events so early as Plato’s time, but we 
know that some of them were sensible 
enough to consider the Sun much larger than 
the moon (see Diels Dox. Gr. pp. 348, 355 
and Hultsch in Pauly-Wissowa art. 
Astronomie pp. 1844 ff.), and it is very difti- 
cult to believe that anyone—even a man of 
science—could ever have imagined Venus 
to be bigger than the Sun! 

Till the present year, it seemed to me 
likely that the matter would have to rest at 
this stage: for although Schaubach had 
suggested the possibility of corruption, the 
MSS shew no variants of any consequence,! 
and in the absence of external corroboration, 
it would have been rash to interfere with 
the text. But the complete publication 
by Kroll in 1901 of the hitherto unprinted 
part of Proclus’ commentary on the e- 
public throws a new light upon the ditticulty, 
and enables us to solve it, as [ think, by 
means of emendation. 

Proclus (Le. ii. 218 1 ff.) informs us that 
there were two readings of this passage, the 
one devrépa kal vewrépa, Kpatovaa de év Tois 
kekwrdtopévots avtiypagocs, the 
other zporépa xai dpxaorépa. ‘The second 
and newer reading’ is that which appears 
in our MSS (see Proclus lc. 219 ff.); the 
‘earlier and older’ he thus describes.  xai 
) pev mporépa kal apxaworépa (sc. ypadi Tis 
Aéews) Tots peyePeriv adkorovbet 
TOV kal’ ExaoTnyv odatpav 
GoTEpwr, THS pev petLova TEpiexovorns jetlov 
70 Babos A€yovea, THs 5é eAdooova EXaccov. 
olov peta tov éEwratw ogovdvdov. Os éotw 6 
THs arAavois, Teptexwv TorovTOV TAGs aaTpwv 
KaTeoTappevoy Kata av avtov TO Babos, dv 
exagtov amodeixvuaw 6 Adyos peiLova THs ys— 
pera Todrov 6 ovv Tov atAavA KUk\ov tAaTUTA- 
tov ovra but te Ta prey€On Kai ta TANG Tov 
Gotpwy ovde ei puas éexipavelas dvtwy —T OV 
Tod yALaKod adovdvrov tov otra 
éBdopov ovta tH TAdTA dtadepev, ered) 
kat 6 7ALos TOV dawopevwy datverar petlwv. 
ereita <TOV>TOD TEANVLAKOD (Kal yap 
avtTn zpos alcOnow tov wevTe peiLwy—), Kal 
eri tolrw TOV THS Agdpoditys (petlov 
yap Kai avrn tov Aouwray pawwerar), kai eri TovTw 
tov Tov 'Apeixod (kal yap Tov “Aped 
daow ev Tos mepyetors OvTa peiLova Tov Avs 


? The scribe in Vat. @ omitted the word é«rov (not 
€xTov, as appears bya printer’s error in Schneider) in 
tov 6€ Tov Extov SedTepov, probably, as Schneider 
remarks, because he (or his adviser) could not force 
himself to believe that Plato seriously thought Venus 
the largest of the pianets. 
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bpacOa), Kai eri toirw tov tod Actov 
opovdvXAov kai ééjs TOV 70d Kpovioy, 
kai TeAevtatov elvat tov Tod “Eppaixod - Kat 
GmAG@s Kata Ta peyeOn TOV aoTépwv Kal TOV 
opovdvdov éxew 10 mAdrtos (lc. 218. 2-28). 
That is to ssy, according to the ‘earlier and 
older reading,’ the circles, in respect of 
breadth of rim, were as follows, if we 
arrange them as before in descending order ; 
Fixed Stars, Sun, Moon, Venus, Mars, 
Jupiter, Saturn. 

Compared with the former order, this is 
reason itself, whatever the man of science 
may say, and as it gets the relative sizes of 
the Sun and Moon right, it is in harmony 
with the opinions of most of the ancients 
before the time of Plato, so far as we know 
them. It would be a gratuitous insult to 
the memory of Proclus to suppose that the 
‘earlier and older’ reading is an invention 
of Proclus’ own, or a conjecture of some other 
equally unauthorised commentator, and his 
explanation of that reading is so full and 
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clear that it is easy to restore the zporépa 
kal dpxa.orépa ypady in the text of Plato.? 

The reading of which Proclus speaks must 
have been 7ov pév obv mpatov TE Kal éEwratw 

, , . A , 
opovivioy zAatV’taTov TOV Tod xetAous KUKAOV 
» x i ae Ni Sy , 
exe, Tov b€ tov EB Sopor devtepov, TpiTov 
dé tov tod dySdov, téraprov dé Tov Tod 
Ek TOV, TéeuTTov b€ TOV TOD TETAPT OV, EKTOV 
“SB! 4 a“ , ° Or ‘ ~ 
dé Tov Tov TpiTtov, EBdomov dé TOY TOD 
deur épor, dydoov dé Tov TOU TEMTTOL. 

The bearing of this passage of Proclus on 
the question as to when and bow our text 
of Plato was constituted, is a subject which 
I hope to discuss on a future occasion. 

J. ADAM. 


2 On p. 414 of Proclus|.c. Kroll also suggests ‘Ob 
uns Proklos mit der Lesart @ den echten Platotext 
aufbewahrt hat ? In 6 ist irgend welche ratio nicht 
zu erkennen und Proklos’ Herumredereien zeigen, 
dass niemand mit dieser Reihenfolge etwas anzu- 
fangen vermocht hat.’ Kroll does not attempt to 
restore the text of Plato, but could, of course, have 
done so, had he wished. 


tov avipa ‘MANHOOD, AND THE SHAVING OF THE BEARD. 


Polyb. iv. 4. 5 jy 8€ tts Kar’ éxetvous Tovs 
Katpovs dvOpwros doupis ev TH Meoonvy, tov 
eEnppévwv Tov dvdpa Kata TdvTa Tporov, Gvopa 
BaBipras, who closely resembled Dorimachus 
in appearance. dovpys is ‘filthy’ or ‘dis- 
gusting’ and means the same as doeAyys: 
but égyppévor is nothing ; it cannot be what 
Stephanus (s.v. dovpés) imagined, ‘of such 
as had surpassed humanity,’ ‘ significatur, 
insigni eum fuisse improbitate sive audacia, 
ita ut omnes homines ea superaret’: nor 
can it be what Casaubon and Ernesti 
thought, ‘of those who had exalted Dori- 
machus.’ Schweighaeuser (/ndex p. 222) 
came near the truth in rendering it ‘qui 
virilitatem prorsus omnibus modis exuerat,’ 
adding ‘sed fortasse é&ypynévwv legendum.’ 
éEypnuevwv is the reading of two MSS., 
which Buttner-Wobst (p. xxiv in Teub- 
ner’s edition) holds to be merely a conjec- 
ture : but it has also the authority of Cobet. 
I was curious to see what he would adduce 
in favour of it; and was not surprised to 
find that he had nothing: all he says is 
‘pro éfyppévov nulla dubitatio est quin éénpy- 
péevwy sit emendandum.’ But there is no 
support for such a phrase, and Hultsch and 
Biittner-Wobst were right in declining to 
admit it. The true reading is a little off 
the beaten track, but will not presently 


sic se alienos a viris fecerint,... 


be questioned: it is tov é&ypvnpévwv Tov 
wodpa ‘such as have denied their hood.’ 
avopa ‘such as have dened ther manhood. 
This was a philosophical phrase (unknown 
to the Dictionaries) used by later moralists 
of avOpoyvvot or Kivatoot ° 


Clem, Alex. Paed/. iii. 3 p. 264. 11 6 yap 
im tas abyas Tov dvopa dpvovpevos! 
mpoonrds eote viKTwp eAEyXOLEVOS YuI?). 

ib. p. 264. 37 waides, dpvetabal 
hvaocv Sediaypevot, TporrodvvTat yuvaixas. 

Euseb. de vita Const. iii. 55 p. 217 
Heinichen cyoAy tis Hv attyn KaKxoepyias TaoWw 


lrny 


8 ; , . 

dxodaaros ToAAH Te pactdvy dSiepOopoor 7d 
a rr B 5 

capa: yivides yoiv twes, avdpes ovK avdpes, TO 

cepvov THs P¥TEws dtapvycdapevotl, 


; , , e a 
Onrela voow THY dainova iAcovvTo. 


Firmicus de errore profan. relig. 4 dic 
mthi, hoccine est quod in viro feminam quae- 
runt, cui aliter servire sacerdotum suorum 
chorus non potest nisi effeminent vultum, 
cutem poliant, et virilem sexum ornatu mulie- 
bri dedecorent ....exornant muliebriter nu- 
tritos crines, et delicatis amictt vestibus vix 
caput lassa cervice sustentant. deinde, cum 
quod hoc 
monstrum est, quodque prodiyium? negant 
se viros esse,et sunt; mulieres se 


! Not in the Thesaurus. 
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volunt credi, sed aliud qualiseumque qualitas 
corporis confitetur. 


A.P. xi. 272 eis xKwatdovs : 


> , > , 1 ‘ ry ae: 
avEpas NpVYTAVTO KAL OUK EyEVOVTO 


yuvatKes 


Tertull. de virgin. velandis 12 facilius illa 
mulier negabitur quam ista viryo credetur. 
15 iam se etiam mulierem negat quae vir- 
ginem celat. 


The verb then I think we may consider 
settled, and may turn to this use of tov 
avopa with the article. It sounds like a 
Latinism, for in Latin the use of the sub- 
stantive was familiar; eg. Ov. Met. viii. 
463 pugnant materque sororque. xii. 30 
reaque patrem vicit. xiii, 187, Seneca Medea 
927 tra decessit loco, materque tota coniuge 
expulsa redit. Thyest. 937 veterem ex animo 
mitte Thyesten. Stat. Theb. xi. 659, 668. 
Claudian Rapt. Pros. iii. 104 quod si non 
omnem pepulisti pectore matrem. De Bell. 
Gildon. 397 naturamque simul fratremque 
hominemque cruentus exwit. De WL Cons. 
Honor. 157 indue mente patrem (your 
father). Sil. Ital. vii. 495. Tac. Ann. xiv. 
52 exueret magistrum (his master), xvi. 28 
nist proditorem palam et hostem induisset. 
Val. Max. v. 8. 1 exutt patrem ut consulem 
ageret. Most of these are taken from Hein- 
sius and Burmann (II p. 435) on Ov. Met. 
vi. 629. It is from Latin that it came into 
modern language, ‘assumes the God,’ ‘the 
father softens, but the governor is firm.’ 
They used virwm in the same way: Catull. 
63. 6 (Ellis) relicta sensit sibt membra 
sine viro. Arnob. v. 39 sihi Attis virum 
abstulit. 13 quid admiserat gallus ut 
se viro privaret? Lucan x. 133 ferro 
mollita iuventus atque exsecta virum. Post- 
gate (Silua Maniliana p. 47 note) cites Prop. 
4, 3. 59 eaxstimulare (et simulare codd.) virum 
pretium facit, Manilius 5. 151 atque odisse 
virum sterilisque optare lacertos. But in 
Greek,—which could use the adjective with 
the article, as ro dotAov,—it is far less freely 
used. This of Polybius is the earliest | 
find, unless the philosopher Pyrrho actually 
used the phrase put into his mouth by Diog. 
Laert. ix. 66, kvvds mor’ érrevexOevros diaco- 
ByGevra ciety zpos Tov aitiacapevor, ws yaerov 
ein dAOT XEpGs exdtvat} Tov avOpwrov, hominem 
exuere. Elsewhere I have not met with it 
before the following: Dion. Hal. A.R. xi. 5 
ovKére perpialovres, GAAG Tov TapKiviov éxeivov 
évdvopevor. Lucian ii. 730 Gall. 19 arodvea- 
pevos dé tov IvOaydpav tivas petnuditow per’ 
avrov; Paul. ad Rom. vi. 6 6 madatos Hpav 
avOpwros avertavpwOyn. xiii. 14 evdvoacGe 





tov Kvpiov ‘Incotv Xpiorov on which Wetstein 
(to whom | owe several of my examples) 
quotes Chrysostom H. 24 et in Ephes. Z. 
13 otrw Kai éri didwv Aé€yomer, 6 deiva tov 
detva evedvoato, tiv wodAnV ayamnv éyovTes 
Kai thy aduddemrov avvovciav. ad Galat. iii. 
27 Xpucrov evedicacbe. ad Ephes. iv. 22 
arobérGat! tov taXavov avOpwrov 24 évdvcacba 
tov Kkawov avOpwrov. ad Coloss. iii. 9, 10 
arexdvoduevor! tov madav avOpwrov Kal 
evovedpevo. tov veov. EKuseb. Vit. Const. 
prooem. 1 p. 9 Heinichen vuvi 8’ ddov airév 
evdvodpevo! (tov Kaioapa) ‘assumed.’ Liban, 
Epist. 956 Pippivos pipas tov otpatistryny évédu! 
tov coguiotyv. Solunderstand Rufin. A.?. v. 
73. 6 ob, doxd, tiv Oeov évdeduKas! v1. (as 
I had conjectured) for éxdeduxas: ‘you, 
Rhodocleia, 1 imagine, have put on the 
goddess’: not as Bothe takes it, ‘deam 
exspoliasti.’ Choricius Boissonade p. 190 
aréGou! tov zperBevtiv Kat 7d oivvou... 
1 sév 6tAirnv. Eumath. i. 7 do6ou! 
tov tpeaBevtiv, aroGou tov Kypucka. Another 
verb was éridecxvucba, to display: Mare, 
Anton. i. 7 rov évepyntixov avopa émideikvuc bat!: 
and the opposite of denying or concealing 
your manhood was to show it, detfar: in 
Lucian ii. 382 an effeminate young man, on 
being taunted by Demonax with padaxéa, 
1 


> Qo 7 
aTEeOvTwW 


retorts aitika oor pala tov avopa deikw. 
Clem. Al. p. 263. 22 6 6¢ (Man) zpoyjxaro yap 
TO Aétov, Emewev Te dvyp Kal TOV avdpa Servier? 
Julian Muvozoyov p. 38 (Paris 1583) dope 
yap aitos tiv aitiay, doTep of Tpdyo. TO yévetov 
EXoV, éfov, olat, Xetov abToO zovety Kal yidrov, 
drotov vi Kaoi Tov Taidwy Exovow dracal TE 
ai yuvatkes, ais Pvoer mpoveate TO epdoptov. 
ipeis 6 (people of Antioch) cai év 7d yypa 
(rorvres Tols budv abtav vieas Kal Tas Ovya- 
Tépas br Tod GBporarov ! Kai tows aAovaTaTov 
tporov Aelov eéemipelds epydlerbe, tov avdpa 
amropaivovtes Kat mapadexvivtes! dia Tod 
PETHTOV Kal OVX WOTEP YpeEls ek TOV yvabov. 
The phrase in these’ last passages derives 
from a philosophical idea. The Puritan 
school of morality—Pythagorizers, Lacon- 
izers, Cynics, Stoics, Christian Fathers and 
their followers—held it a denial of manhood 
to shave the hair upon the face’; so that 


! §rd AaSporarov in this edition, but rightly trans- 
lated ‘ pro ista vestra delicatissima vita.’ In case 
they have not been made, the following corrections 
are worth noting: p. 91 ob mavrws (as suggested, or 
mdvu) eis Ta O€atpa vy’ éwronuévo: for mavres and 
mewoinuevot: p. 140 Amudy aAroinTipa Bpotelwy, ws 6 
Beds (4) py for GAdKTpa (the translation has ‘ famem 
vexatricem mortalium ’). 

2 Pythagoreans, later at any rate (Ath. 163 e, f), 
wore the rest of their hair long too: Stoics cut it 
close (Jahn, Persius p. 155, Orelli-Mewes on Hor. 
Ep. i. 18. 7). xownrns commonly implied kiva:dos, 
which is the point of Caracalla’s contemptuous 
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the zwywv became with the rp¢Bwy the badge 
and symbol of their life. Here is an anec- 
dote from Plutarch’s life of Phocion, ec. 10: 
iv 5€ Ts’ ApxiBiddys erixadovpevos Aakwviarys, 
noyova Te Kabepevos ireppvy peyeOe Kai 
tpiBwva hopav ae kat oxvopwrdlwv> Todtov év 
Bovly OopvBovpevos 6 Puwxiwy érexadeito TO 
doy pdproy dpa kal Bonbov. as be dvacras 
éxeivos & pos xapw Fv Tots “APnvaious cuve- 
Bovrevev, diapevos airod trav yeveiww ‘3 
"Apxi Biddy’? elre ‘ti otv ovK dreKetpw;’ 
Chrysippus (quoted by Ath. 565a) says rd 
EtiperOar tov rwywva Kat’ “AdéEavdpov zponKrat 
(zappxrat Kaibel ‘introduced ’), rév tpor€épwv 
ov xpwpevwv ad7t@... And then he mentions 
two sayings of Diogenes : Avoyévns 88 iddv 
"ig ovTws €xovra TO y<veiov ede ‘py Tl exets 

éyxaheiv 7H piget OTL advdpa ce 
éroinae Kat ov yvvaixa ;’ €Tepov be Twa ert 
immov idwv mapatAnciws Exovta Kal penupio- 
pévov kat Tovrots dxorovbus Hpprerpev ov, 
Tporepov pev Ednre Cnretv ti eorw dé irmdropvos, 
viv 0 evpnKevat Tertull. de spectuculis 33 
placebit et ille qui vultus suos novacula mutat 1 
infidelis erga faciem suam...non amat 
fulsum auctor veritatis: adulterium est apud 
lum omne quod fingitur. proinde vocem, 
sexus, wetates mentientem.... non pr obabit 
qui omnem hypocrisin damnat. The Stoics 
found shaving to be in conflict with two of 
their main principles ; it was contrary to 
nature, and it was not manly. Their 
position is most clearly stated by Musonius 
mepi kouvpas (Stob. Mor. vi. 62).... 7ov de 
ovpBodov yeyovevat TOV appevos, 


, 4 
ToOywva Kat 
‘ 

Obev 


Oorep adextpvove Adgov Kai A€ovte xatryv. 
THS pev Kons adatperéov elvat TO evoxAodvv, TOU 
dé rwywvos ovdev. OSE yap evoyAciv aitov oddéev 
éws dv tbyvavy TO cOpa... Then he quotes 
Zeno with approval as saying rovrov évexa 
KapTéov ov Kal Kopnteov, Tov Kata Pvow, tva pr) 
Bapovpevds Tis 070 THS Kops pnd’ évoxovpevos 
7 mpos pndepiav év épyetay : and continues 
OOev Kal KapTéov povyns Evexa TIS ddatpérews TOU 
Tepttror, Kal ovyi KO 7 mov xdpur, Omep 
olovrat Oetv € éveot, TO. pev yevera Nea, /Opevor kab 
Hipovpevor Tous dyeveious, 7H vy Ata Tovs dpre 
yeveudorKovTas: THY Oe Kepahiy ovx dpotws 
KELPOMLEVOL, Siapdpus | be Ta. mpoow | TOV éricw. 
kai yap To doKav elvat Ko HOS ontos ToAAHV 
dxooptav exer, Kal diadepa ovdev Tod KarAw- 
AN Gali ‘ ee . 

Tispov TOU TOV yuvatkOv. exelval TE yap... 

of TE KEtpOpevoL OUTWS KaTadnAol eiow Ou’ emt- 
Ouvpiav rod daiverbac karXoi ots Bov- 
Aovrat dpéoketv.... as av evorror 
dev yuvacéé te kal raolv id’ dy éraveiobar 


observation on Philiscus with his effeminate mien 
and voice, roy pwev &vdpa delxvuow 7 Kdun, Toy 5é 
pntopa » pwvyn (Philostr. Vit. Soph. ii. 30 p. 262 
Diibner). 
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déovrar. dn b€ twes Kai aire Td Bapiverfar 
Tas Tpixas kelpovras kat Aeaivovor Ta yevea, 
capi Ds ovTol ye KaTEQYOTES bro THS Tpudijs kat 
éxvevevpurrevor TavTaTacw, ol ye dvéxovrat 
avdpoyuv VOU Kat youvarxwoets opac bat OVTES, omep 
edeu pevyev e& aravtos, ei OH TO OvTL aV dp €s 
joav’ ti yap 81 Kal eiciv ai tpixes avOpwros 
Bapos;.... It has been recognised that 
Clement of Alexandria derived largely from 
Musonius,! and the whole of Paed. iii. 3 
mpos Tovs KaAAwmiLowevous TaV avdpor is little 
more than a rhetorical amplification of tiis 
theme. I have already made three extracts 
from that chapter, and have an object in 
making yet two more: p. 263. 14 rodro otv 
Tov avdpos TO civOnpa, d’ od Katadaiverar 6 
avyp. 263. 28 7o odv tis dvdpwdous hicews 
cipBorov, TO Aacov, Tapavopety avociov? TO 
dé kadAwriopa THs Nedvorews—Heppaivopar yap 
wTo Tov Adyou — ei pev emt Tovs dvdpas, 
OnAvopiov: «i dé ei Tas yuvaikas, porxod. Cf. 
Synes. Laud. Calv. p. 58-9 (ed. Turneb.) 
Now let us look at a fragment of Alexis 
(264) quoted by Athenaeus 565 b, the same 
passage as before 
<dv> mirroxorovpevoy tw’ 7 Evpovpevov 


(sic) 


eon a ” , 
opas, TOUTOV EXEL Tt Garepov 


a . , a 
y yop Epareve €TLVOELV foot atverat. 
\ , ~ , Qa 9 

Kal TWAVTQ Tw TUyove opav €vavTia,~ 


7 mAoveiaKov TovTH <TL> mpoor TUTTEL KAKOV" 
ti yap ai Tpixes Avrotow § Hpas, mpos Gear, 
du’ Gs avipp Exartos Hav datverat, 

el pn Te TavTaLs avTimpatrecO’ brovoets ; 


that is ‘unless you suppose that designs are 
entertained against them and the manhood 
which they symbolize.” Remark the re- 
semblances in phrase between this and the 
passages of Musonius and Clement, and if 
there should remain a doubt that the speaker 
here is using the language of philosophy, it 
should be removed by the word zAovotaxov. 
It is not, of course, ordinary Attic ; it has 
the air of a technical word, and so it is; 
when we meet it next it is in the vocabulary 
of Stoicism : Mare. Anton. i. 3 76 Atrov Kata 
Tiv Olaitav Kal TOppw THS TAOVELAKHs Siaywy7s. 
Gataker’s note upon the word is right : ‘est 
enim a zAovctos, NON a wAodTos, efformatum. 
diaywyyv autem mAovoraxyy Marcus dixit 
quod dpapa zAovoraxov Plutarchus de avaritia 
[ Mor. 528 B] pompam illam epularum sump- 


Wendland Quaestiones Musonianae (noticed by 
Prof. Mayor in Class. Rev. | p. 74). 

2 Cf. Dio. Chrys. II p. 29 R. bray avhp tis dv Kar 
Tov xapaxtipa exwy Tv abrod Kal Thy pwrhy Thy 
éavtov kal Tah onueia THS picews wh Suvduevos 
avedreiv . , mavTa BovAntat moeiv wal pndev av 
mépuxe, Which last seven words may very well be 
verse, 
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tuosam ac magnificam quae apud ditiores 
exhiberi solet. At Alexis apud Athenaeum 
lib. 13 wdovovaxdv Kxaxov etiam mollitiem 
dixit.’ It means ‘a vice arising from a life 
of sybaritic luxury,’ as in Musonius also 
tpvdy is the other motive suggested for the 
practice. What the first is we have been 
very plainly told; to make themselves 
appear attractive in the eyes of women, or 
of others (cf. Lucian’s ironical advice to the 
aspiring orator, iii. 24): and therefore for 
the absurd otpatevew of the MSS I have 
substituted éparevew ‘to play the épards’ 
(€pards 5¢ yvvargiv Tyrtaeus 10, 29), as 
natural a verb as trarevew is from trartos. 
The Attic prose form of the adjective was 
épacrds, émrépacros (see e.g. Lucian i. 206-7); 
but épacrevew had been already coined as 
early as Aeschylus P.V. 922 in the active 
sense ‘to be a lover,’ from épacrys. The 
Epic éparifew also had the active sense, 
and when Photius records the word, ’Epac- 
tpiav Kat Eparifew (Schleusner for épwriew) 
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A€youcw, it is in the active sense I suppose 
we are to understand it. 

There are many passages in Greek and 
Latin literature which cannot be appreciated 
without familiarity with the current lan- 
guage of philosophy!; Kock here calls 
mAovotaxov ‘ manifesto corruptum.’ 

Three more examples will complete the 
list I have at present: ‘Lucian’ ii. 425 
petaBas 8 ard tov matdds eis Tov avdpa. 
Euseb. Vit. Const. i. 19 p. 35 Heinichen 7dy 
& dpre éx masdds (as corrected) éi tov veaviav 
diaBas. Synesius in Reiske’s Dio Chrys. I. 
p. 13 dors dirdcodos dv eis tov coduioriy 
eAxerat. W. Heapiam. 


1 For instance in Aesch. Cho. 956 I see some 
editors content to acquiesce in xpateitas Td Oeiov. 
Surely a strange kind of ovpavotxes apxd, and a 
strange form of Ze Dewm! But it would also be a 
contradiction in terms. From Xenophanes down- 
wards the very condition which defined and limited 
Td Ociov was Td Kpareiv:—would they not rather 
express their triumphant exultation by exclaiming 
Kpate: mws Td Beto aei ? 


THE DIVISION OF SYLLABLES IN GREEK. 


Amonest the questions of Greek ortho- 
graphy which were considered when the 
Oxford Clussical Texts were prepared for the 
press was that of the right division of words 
at the end of the line. It was found, on 
examining the editions in current use, that 
the rules which govern this practice were 
not always strictly observed ; and a memor- 
andum was therefore issued to editors, 
press-readers and printers, in which certain 
principles were laid down for their guidance. 
It does not appear, however, that an accurate 
knowledge of these principles is general 
amongst scholars, and erroneous statements 
are not infrequently to be met with, even in 
the pages of the Classical Review. On p. 
31 of the present volume Mr. J. H. Moulton 
gives as examples of irregular divisions 
diawn from papyri dzoxabeo-rapévov, which 
is legitimate, and dpa-ypds, which is correct. 
Even the discussion of the subject in Kiihner- 
Blass, Griechische Grammatik I. § 91 is not 
free from incidental error. The statement 
that a combination of three consonants is 
not found in Greek unless the first be o or 
the last p (based on Choeroboscus) finds an 
exception in dvtAos and its derivatives, to 
say nothing of the proper names ’ AAKpaiwy, 
’AAkpyvyn. I have therefore thought it worth 
while to restate as briefly as possible the 





laws to be observed in this matter and the 
principles underlying them. 

The general principle that the division of 
words at the end of the line should coincide 
with the close of a spoken syllable needs no 
discussion or justification. As will be seen, 
it only obtained gradual recognition amongst 
the Greeks themselves; but when once 
established, it remained unquestioned. Now 
‘syllabification, which, as writers on 
Phonetics have pointed out, is due to the 
breaking-up of the sentence, regarded as a 
continuous flow of sound, by interruptions 
in exspiration, is a matter of pronuncia- 
tion ; in the case of Greek, therefore, it can 
only be determined by inference. This 
practically means that we must accept the 
orthographical rules laid down by the Greeks 
themselves as reflecting actual pronuncia- 
tion, for the evidence to be derived from 
other sources—which will be mentioned 
later on—is extremely slight. 

What then were the rules laid down by 
the Greeks .on the question of syllable- 
division? The answer to this question may 
be drawn either from an examination of the 
most carefully written documents (literary 
papyri of early date) and of inscriptions, 
or from the study of Greek grammatical 
tradition. It will be convenient to treat 
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these two sources of information separately, 
and we may legitimately describe the one as 
‘ancient practice,’ and the other as ‘ ancient 
theory’; for although the rules actually 
observed spring from the application of a 
theory communicated by education, yet the 
nature of such instruction was without doubt 
essentially practic.l, whereas the gram- 
mariaus, as will shortly be seen, treat of sylla- 
ble-division as part of a wider subject and 
are concerned rather with its rationale than 
with its practical application. 


I. Ancient practice.—Our earliest witnesses 
are the inscriptions, although the beginnings 
of strict division are but little anterior to the 
Ptolemaic papyri. The custom of inscribing 
documen's in the style known as orowyndov 
prevailed in Attica until the close of the 
fourth century, and, since it involved the 
disposition of letters in vertical columns 
and consequently the assignment of a uniform 
number of letters to each line of the inscrip- 
tion, excluded all possibility of phonetic 
division, In the Attic in-criptions not thus 
disposed (e.g. C.LA. II 52 ¢ [369/8 B.c.]. 
C.I.A. Lf 55 (362 Bc], C.LA. If 114 (342/1 
B.c.], C.L.A. TV 2, 179°, ll. 66-80 [325 B.c.], 
irregularities occur with varying degrees of 
frequency. In other parts of Greece, how- 
ever, inscriptions of the fourth century are 
found which display the strict observance 
of rules. A good example is furnished by 
the Elean decree set up in Olympia cire. 
350 B.c. recording honours conferred on 
Democrates of Tenedos(Di-tenberger-Purgold 
39.) But this isan exceptional case. With 
the period of the Diadochi, however, a 
change begins. The rescript of Alexander 
inscribed at Chios (Revue de Philologie, 1893, 
p. 188) is accurately. divided ; and although 
instances of laxity are to be found in the 
letter of Antigonus to Teos (Hicks, Greek 
Historical Inscriptions 149) aud the decree of 
Cassander (Dittenberger 127), the stone 
copies of the rescripts of the Diadochi are 
generally accurate in their divisions, while 
the stone-cutters of the kings of Pergamon 
were trained from the first to observe the 
rules of orthography (Schweizer, Grammatik 
der pergamenischen Inschriften p. 131 f.). 
The same is true of the Delphic Amphictyony 
and the city of Delphi, while in Athens, 
as the oro.yndov style was abandoned, it 
was gradually, though not immediately, 
replaced by the rule of syllable-division. 
We find, it is true, a number of third century 
inscriptions in which no attention is paid 
to syllabic division (eg. C.I.A. IIL 317 
[282 B.c.] and C.L.A. II 331 [cire. 272 B.c.]) ; 
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but a gradual progress may be traced in 
this respect. This is especially noticeable 
in the case of the ephebic inscriptions 
(C.I.A, IL 478 sqq.).} 

With the third century B.c., to which the 
triumph of the strict observance in inscrip- 
tions thus belongs, begins the series of papyri. 
From the Ptolemaic period onwards, these 
documents present but few deviations from 
the rules of orthography. This is especially 
true of the literary papyri ; the non-literary 
documents (except some of the more import- 
unt official documents such as the Ptolemaic 
Revenue Papyrus) do not, as might be 
expected, conform so precisely to the ortho- 
graphical standard, although the rarity of 
mistakes proves that Greek education was 
very thorough in this respect, while their 
absence even from documents whose ortho- 
graphy is generally incorrect shews that the 
rules closely reflected actual pronunciation 
and were therefore followed by instinct.” 

What then are the rules which Greek 
scribes and lapidaries are found to observe! 
They may be stated briefly as follows :— 


General rule: Hach vowel (or diphthony) 
ends a syllable. 


Exceptions :— 


(1) The first of two doubled consonants 
belougs to the preceding syllable. 


This covers the case of the groups x-x, 7-9, 
7-0 which are in reality doubled consonants (ep. 
the spelling BAXXE Kretschmer Vasenin- 
schriften, p. 174). 


(2) The first of two or more consonants, 
if a liquid or nasal, belongs to the preceding 
syllable. 


Thus we divide mav-res, av-Spav, OéA-Krpov. 
There is, however, one exception to this rule; 
wv are not divided. Cp. ‘yu-pvac[iapxias], 
C.1.A. I] 481, 31/2, yu-uvdorov, Inschriften von 
eryamon, 458, 4/5, Atuvats, Oxyrhynchus 
Papyri II 221, ete. 


1 References to these will be found in Meisterhans 
Grammatilk: der attischen Inschriften3, p. 7 f. Some 
inscriptions not there included amongst the examples 
of ‘strict’ division might be added, as the exceptions 
are found in editorial supplements (C.I.A. II 465 
and 468); while C.I.A. II 471 and 481 (which 
Meisterhans includes) shew gav/epot and mponp/éora 
respectively. 

2 Exaggerated statements have been made on this 
subject. Mr. Kenyon (Palaeography of Greek Papyri 
p. 31 n) rightly condemns Wattenbach’s dictum that 
the division of words in Egyptian papyri is ‘ ganz 
regellos’ ; but his own statement as to the accuracy 
even of non-literary papyri is far too sweeping. See 
the letters of Gemellus (No. 112) and Harpocration 
(No. 127) in Fayum Towns and their Papyri for 
examples of irregular division. 
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(3) o, when followed by one or more 
consonants, is often attached to the preced- 
ing vowel. 


Practice is very variable in this matter. The 
Attic and Pergamene inscriptions, with but few 
exceptions, divide o from the following con- 
sonant or consonants (Meisterhans, op. cit. p. 8”, 
Schweizer, op. cit. p. 132). In many, if not 
most of the best literary papyri, on the other 
hand, such as those of Bacchylides and 
Thucydides (Oxyrhynchus Papyri I 16), the 
division is made before o. The papyrus con- 
taining the ’Em:rdqgios of Hyperides, however, 
divides after o (Blass, Hyperides*® Praef. p. 
xvii.). It isnot, however, true to say as Blass 
does in Miiller’s Handbuch I* p, 310 that the 
practice of the same scribe is always consistent. 
3oth in inscriptions and papyri inconsistencies 
are found in the same document. 

(4) In the case of compounds, the logical 
division is sometimes carried through at the 
expense of phonetic rule. 

This seems to be regular in the case of éx (é), 
eis and mpds when followed by a consonant. 
Wher a vowel follows we do indeed find such 
divisions as éf-dfe: Dittenberger 353, 35/6, 
ef-elAero in the Bacchylides papyrus (V 74/5)’, 
and €io-ayyeAla more than once in the Hyperides 
MS. already referred to: but this is not the pre- 
vailing practice. év and ovyv are also at times 
written separately from the following vowel (év- 
epyounevoy Dittenberger 353, 108/9). Rarely we 
find a preposition whose final vowel is elided in 
composition forming a syllable. Examples are 
map-[dvros] in the Thucydides papyrus from 
Oxyrhynchus and rap-exévrwy in Cauer, Delectus 
181, 22/3—a long inscription recording a treaty 
between Rhodes and Hierapytna, correctly 
divided but for two examples of ‘lepamut-viwy 
(ots). The Pergamene inscriptions furnish three 
instances. 


[Note.—It must be emphasised that in 
ancient Greek writing the syllable often 
oversteps the limits of the word. This is 
the case under two sets of conditions. 
(1) Atonic prepositions, such as ék and éy, 
or particles such as ov« (ovx) are joined with 
the following word for the purpose of sylla- 
bification, é-« tovrov, ot-x jxurta and so forth 
being the normal divisions. (2) Elision binds 
the word whose final vowel is lost to that 
which follows, so that we have xa-r’ éoi, 
0-0 ixero (Bacchyl. xv. 15/6) and so on. | 


Il. Ancient theory.—Our knowledge of 
the rules laid down by the great gram- 
marians of antiquity depends (apart from 
casual references) on the fragmentary 
remains of Herodian’s treatise on ortho- 
graphy preserved by late compilers and 
excerptors. These will be found in Lentz’s 
Herodian II 393 ff and 401 ff. Unfortu- 


1 On the other hand we find é-tévyres Fayum 
Towns and their Papyri xii 19/20. 
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nately Lentz’s arrangement obscures the 
fact that all the statements derived from 
Herodian were to be found in the first part 
of his work zepi ép6oypadias, which bore the 
heading wepi ovrdgews tav Kd oToLyeiwv. 
Furthermore, Lentz failed to make use of 
the tract published by Gittling under the 
name of ‘Theodosius.’ This epitome, poor 
as it is, is not without a certain value; 
some of its lacunae may be supplied by the 
rather fuller excerpts of Joannes Charax, on 
which Egenolff Die orthographischen Sticke 
der byzantinischen Litteratur should be 
consulted. Reitzenstein (Geschichte der 
griechischen Etymologika p. 301 ff) has 
recently published (from a palimpsest at 
Leipzig) some scanty remains of the com- 
mencement of Herodian’s treatise. The 
most important fact which we learn from 
them is that Herodian’s work was based 
immediately upon that of Tryphon: this is 
the inference drawn, no doubt rightly, by 
Reitzenstein from the fact that a list of 
authorities on orthography reaches _ its 
climax in the words airds te 6 Tpvduv.” 

Of orthographical treatises other than 
that of Herodian we know practically 
nothing. His great rival, Apollonius 
Dyscolus, likewise wrote zepi dpOoypadias, 
but we can recover nothing of his doctrines 
apart from cne or two arguments from 
orthographical analogy drawn by Apollonius 
himself in the Syntax. Possibly the arrange- 
ment of the subject under the three heads 
of zoadrns, rowoTns, wepiopos, to which Sextus 
Empiricus * refers, may be his, since the 
order (and nomenclature) of Herodian differs 
slightly—ovvragis, rowdrys, toodTns. 

It lies outside the scope of this article to 
examine in detail the fragments of the 
treatises to which we have referred. The 
rules which are there laid down are those 
which we find in actual observance, and 
their statement is not remarkably logical. 
It will suffice to say a few words as to the 
method of treatment which the grammarians 
adopt. 

The division of syllables falls under the 
more general head of ovvragis (more fully 
oivtagis Tov Kd oTotxeiwy), With which, 
however, it is not coextensive. vvragis 
denotes the order or combination of letters, 
and it was under this head that the gram- 
marians discussed what combinations of 
consonants were permissible, whether initial, 
medial or final. In the second of these 
three cases they were brought face to face 

2 Tryphon’s definition of orthography is also 


quoted (Reitzenstein, op. cit. p. 303). 
Adv. math. p. 638 Bk. 
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with the question of syllable-division ; for 
when the consonants were distributed 
between two syllables, combinations were 
possible which would be illegitimate at the 
beginning of a word. 

The rules laid down for such division 
were cumbrous and unsystematic. The 
following are the most important.! 


1. Every consonant standing between 
two vowels in one word (or in two words 
connected by elision) belongs to the second 
vowel, 


2. Every syllable ending in a consonant 
is followed by a syllable beginning with 
a consonant. 


3. Every syllable beginning with a vowel 
is preceded by a syllable ending in a vowel. 


4. Groups of consonants which are found 
initially are not divided medially. 


5. Other combinations, not permissible 
initially, are also undivided medially. 
(Herodian (An. Ox. IV 332, 10) gives @u, Oy», 
75, XH, Ka, oY, g5as examples. Some of these 
are of course found initially in dialectic forms. 
See also Ioannes Charax ap. Egenolff, op. cit. 
p. 13. Apollonius Dyscolus (Syn. p. 7 Bk.) 
distinguishes gvAAaBet mpotaxtixal (Herodian 
used the term dpxtixat) broraxtixal, An«tical. 
Under the first head fall aspirated vowels, under 
the second syllables containing the consonants 
YH, ku, Xm, under the third those terminated by 
As, ps, vs). 


6. Doubled consonants are always divided. 


7. Liquids and nasals preceding (a) mutes 
(6) other liquids and nasals (except in the 
case of pv, which falls under rule 4) belong to 
the previous syllable. 


8. Two mutes whether tenues (xT TT), 
mediae (86 yd) or aspirates (x6 $6) are not 
divided. 

9. No syllable ends in an aspirate. 


[This rule is framed to meet the cases of 76, 
x, *p which should rather fall under the head 
of doubled consonants, and of such words as 
é-xOpds]. 
10. A legitimate conjunction of conson- 
ants becomes illegitimate if their order is 
reversed. 


[Thus e.g. @v are found év cvaAAhver (%-Ovos), 
but »@ are not (&y-00s). This rule is also 
mentioned by Apollonius Dyscolus (Syné. p. 
58, 2 Bk.)] 


11. The ordinary rules of division apply 
also in the case of compounds. 


‘ Consonants which are not separated in syllable- 
division are said to be év cvAAAWer; those which are 
so separated are év diaorace. 
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[Such is the doctrine attributed to Herodian 
by Priscian (II 2, p. 89 K.); but his words? 
make it clear that the point was a subject of 
controversy. ] 


Besides general rules such as the above, 
we find statements which apply to particular 
letters. The most important case is that of 
o. Herodian (see Lentz II 393, 16 ff., 
391, 4 and add Toannes Charax ap. Egenolif 
op. cit. p. 13) ruled that o should always be 
év ovAAjve with the following consonant, 
and the same is implied by Hephaestion 
(p.7); but, as we have seen, the practice 
of inscriptions and papyri fluctuates, and 
Sextus Empiricus (adv. math. p. 638 Bk.) 
mentions that the division of such a word 
as ’Apiotiwv Was a moot point amopegst gram- 
marians.* 

Exceptions to this treatment of o were 
recognised in the case of compounds formed 
with «is, zpds and dus when followed by a 
consonant ; when a vowel followed, however, 
the division took place before o.* 

Examples of particular laws are 


(a) Every syllable ending in o (subject 
to the exceptions just mentioned) is followed 
by a syllable beginning with o. 


(6) pis never preceded by a consonant 
év Suaotace unless that consonant be p. 


(c) Every syllable ending in p is followed 
by a syllable beginning with one of the letters 


thy p. 


From these and the like premises deduc- 
tions were drawn as to the legitimacy of 
phonetic formations. Thus  Herodian 
argued ® that the perfect of véuw should by 
analogy be vévapxa (cf. épOapxa); but this 
was impossible, since fx was an illegitimate 
conjunction. For (1) wx could not co-exist év 
ovdAnwe, since the conjunction would be a 
reversal of the legitimate kp (d-xuy) [v. rule 
10}. (2) jzR could not co-exist év diacrace, 


* Herodianus de orthographia ostendit rationa- 
bilius esse sonoriusque quantum ad ipsam vocis 
prolationem in compositis quoque  simplicium 
regulam in ordinandis syllabarum litteris servare. 

% It is difficult to see what doubt could have 
arisen in the other instance given in this passage 
(d-Bpimos or bB-pmuos, where the first division is the 
correct one). It seems possible that as the y in such 
a word as p@éyua became nasalised and gave rise to 
the spelling @@éyyua, recommended by Herodian (II 
408 L), so Bin bBpmos may have been similarly 
affected (cp. the spelling éu8pmos), and it may have 
been held by some that it should be treated as a 
nasal, 

4 So too, though é« before consonants was ev 
diacrages, €— formed no exception to the usual rule. 
Papyri shew divergences in this case, as was shewn 
above. 

> Lentz II. 398, 17 ff. 
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for a syllable ending io » must be followed 
by one beginning with 7 B dw [above, (c)]. 

It would be tedious to pursue this subject 
further. Enough has been said toshew how 
cumbrous were the rules by which the gram- 
marians obscured the simple phenomena of 
syllable-division, as well as how the subject 
was by them treated in a wider connexion. 
A word must be added, however, as to the 
doctrine of the ‘rhythmicians’ with regard 
to quantity in its bearing upon this ques- 
tion. ‘Metric’ deals with conventional 
quantity and recognises two deyrees only ; 
but the professors of ‘rhythmic,’ who re- 
garded the phenomena of rhythm and metre 
from a somewhat less narrow pvint of view, 
had something to say as to natural 
quantity, or the absolute time-value of 
syllables. They did not indeed anticipate 
modern writers on Phonetics in postulating 
an ascending scale of vowel-quantities such 
as has been found, for example, in English.! 
But they refer to the time-value of consonants 
in the syllable. Thus Choeroboscus? attri- 
butes to the puduxot the doctrine that the 
time-value of a consonant is half a ypdvos 
mparos (the ‘time-unit,’ equivalent to the 
short syllable of ‘ metric’), and Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus* constructs an ascending 
seale of ‘short’ syllables, illustrated by the 
words 6-dos, ‘Po-d0s, tpd-ros and otpo-dos, 
and gives ozAnv as an example of the longest 
of ‘long’ syllables. But it is important to 
note that iu these speculations no account 
is taken of the conventions by which 
metrical quantity is determined. For the 
consonants which produce length ‘ by posi- 
tion’ are those which jfolluw the vowel ; 
whereas the pvOucxoi assign a time-value to 
those which precede it. And further, the 
pvOmexot in their division of syllables presup- 
pose the current rules of orthography. Thus 
Marius Victorinus (Aphthonius)* takes the 
tinal syllable of @é€p-cav-dpos as an example 
of short vowel + 3 consonants ; whereas, 
metrically speaking, the quantity of the 
second syllable is determined by the conson- 
ants belonging by rule to the last. 

We have now considered the theory and 
practice of the Greeks themselves in the 
matter of syllable-division: it remains to 
enquire whether the rules which they ob- 
served in writing accurately reflected the 


1 V. Swect, Handbook of Phonetics, p. 59. The 
Romance languages do not possess anything like so 
rich a g:mut of quantity as those of the Teutonic 
family, and ancient Greek was probably like them in 
this respect. 

2 In Heph, p. 34 Stud. 
® De comp. verb. ce. 15. 

+ P. 39, 6 K. 
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the case it is extremely difficult to obtain any 
evidence on this subject ; a brief notice of 
two or three points must suffice. 


(1) Misspellings due to ‘ haplography,’ or 
the omission of one of two identical 
syllables, may throw light on the division 
of words. Thus the spelling dvewodyuny for 
avevewodpnv points to the pronunciation d-ve- 
ve-w-od-pnv and thus justifies Herodian’s rule 
as to prepositions elided in composition 
(Schweizer, Grammatik der pergamenischen 
Inschriften p. 131). 


(2) In certain cases we find a consonant 
doubled between two vowels, from which 
we may infer that the Greeks wavered in 
pronouncing the consonant in question 
between two syllables. Now in by far the 
greater number of these cases the consonant 
is either a liquid, nasal or o, explosives 
being rarely doublei. G. Meyer (Grie- 
chische Grammatik § 289) quotes Xatppoveia 
ixxuppos 2nd vatAAov, W. Schulze (K.Z. 
xxxiii 397 and Géttingische gelehrte Anzeigen 
1896, p. 250) dvv av, ravvnpaotivr, eicoayw- 
yyv, aoocaitws.  Kretschmer ((riechische 
Vuseninachriften p. 50) shews that doubling 
of vy is common at Gortyn and (p. 174) 
collects examples of an analogous pheno- 
menon, viz. the very common doubling of ¢ 
before a consonant (NE$$TOP &ec.) in vase- 
inscriptions. Schweizer (op. cit. p. 132) 
states that the doubling of o is the most 
frequent case, that of nasals less so; but this 
seems hardly borne out by the facts. 
However, we may fairly argue from the fact 
that such doubling is extremely rare in the 
case of explosives that syllables ending in 
such were practically unknown in Greek. 


(5) A more difficult question, which cannot 
here be discussed adequately, is raised by 
the conventions of metric in the matter of 
‘length by position ’ and ‘common ’ quantity. 
Sievers (Phonetik* § 658) cuts the knot 
by the following statement: ‘Syllables 
long by position are those which end 
in a consonant. The statement of the 
ancients that more than one must follow the 
vowel is due to the fact that consonants only 
end a syllable in such cases.’ ‘Common’ 
quantity has been explained on the same 
lines as due to variation in syllable-division, 
as for example (Soph. O. C. 442). 

oi Tod wa-Tpds TO TAT-pi Suvapevor TO Spav. 
Now Sievers’ doctrine accords well with the 
fact that ‘liquid or nasal + mute, liquid or 
nasal’ makes position ; for in such cases the 


pronunciation in use. From the nature of 
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first syllable ends in a consonant. And the 
sole exception—shortening before py as in 
juvwdet Aesch. Ag. 990—would be due to the 
fact that pv, as an initial combination, be- 
longed to the succeeding syllable. But we 
should expect, if the true ground of the con- 
vention were to be sought here, to find that 
such groups as xt, 66 and the like permitted 
the shortening of a previous vowel, while 
the fluctuating treatment of o in syllable- 
division would naturally be reflected in the 
‘common’ quantity of a vowel followed by 
o + cons, 

It may be asked in conclusion what modi- 
fications or adaptations of the ancient rules 
should be adopted in modern printing. 
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Three would seem to be required :— 


(1) The syllable should be confined within 
the limits of the word ; é-« tovrov, xa-7’ €uod 
and the like are unsuited to modern typo- 
graphy. 

(2) A consistent rule should be observed 
in the case of o + cons. 

(3) Similar consistency is desirable in the 
case of compounds. Perhaps the occasional 
occurrence of ‘logical’ division (zap-ovres) 
in ancient texts may be held to justify its 
adoption (as against za-povres «.7.’.) by 
modern printers. 

H. Sruart-Jongs. 





toxewy ‘A PARENT’ AND THE KINDRED FORMS. 


roxéwv (or texéwv) is an old Ionic form to 
be restored in two epigrams of the Anthology, 
each of which uses it in reference to an old 
Tonian : 
Meleager A.P. vil. 79: 
’Edéouor, tov coor, Tov ayéhacrov. 
HPAKA. "OvOpwr’, “HpdxArAaror eyo coda 
povvoo aveupetv 
dapt’ ta 8 é€o ratpay Kpéooova 


e , 
cio HpdkAecrov Tov 


Kat codine 
Aaé yap Kai Toxéwvac, iw Seve, dvo- 
dpovac avépac, 
trddkrevv. [ENOC Aaprpa Opepa- 
peévoure Xdpio. 
HP. ovx am eued; SEN. py tpnyvo. 
HP. éwet raya kal ov Tt 
Tevon 
TPNXUTEpOV TATPAc. 
HP. ot 0’ && ’Edéoov. 
Heraclitus: /, sir, Heraclitus, claim to have 
been alone! in discovering wisdom: and sur- 
passing even wisdom was my behaviour to- 
wards my people. Ay sir! for I assailed 
even my own parents, evil-minded folks, with 
contumelious abuse. Traveller: A brilliant 
return to those who brought you up/ Hera- 
clitus: Away from me! Traveller: No 
harshness! Heraclitus: Because you shall 
presently hear something harsher than my 
people did. Traveller: Farewell. Heraclitus : 
And you get out of Ephesus / 
The MS. readings are dvevpov in v. 1 and 
1 The Greek admits the sense ‘J was the only 
discoverer of wisdom,’ and this would be in character 
with the tradition about Heraclitus (Diog. Laert. ix. 
1). But probably the meaning is rather ‘ J made my 
discoveries unaided, single-handed,’ for he was 
definitely credited with this pretension: Diog, L. 
ix. 5, Suid. s.v. ‘Hpaxaerros. 
NO. CXXXVI. VOL. XV. 


=EN. xaipe. 


in v. 3 AGE yap Kal ToKéwv dotwr Eve, the first 
hand having written rexéwv doiwr 

Leonidas A.P. vii. 408 ei ‘Inrzévaxta tov 
TOV iapBwv TOUNTHV" nV 0 ovros "Edéouos. 
"Atpéua tov tipBov tapape’Bere, py Tov év 

Urve 

TiKpov eyeipyte opi’ dvaTravopevov' 
apte yap ‘IarwvaKros 6 Kat TOKEWVE Baiiéas 

apte Kexoipnrat Gupos ev yovyiy. 

‘ For the temper of Hipponax, that snarled 
even at his parents, has only just been lulled 
to sleep in peace’. 

Here the Ist hand of the Palatine wrote 
6 kai Tokéwv eta leaving the verse unfinished ; 
the reviser completes it with Bavéas. 
Planudes’ copy has 6 Kat toKxéwy €0 Bai£as, 
the €o having been altered from ca in another 
ink. 

Before proceeding to examine the form 
toxéwv, let me point out the steps that led 
to finding it. As usual, the plan was to 
eliminate improbabilities. In the first epi- 
gram @pelapevoiscr of course means ‘ those 
who brought you up’, as Kaibel Zp. 121 
Apwis dpyoroovvyct KEKaT LEVY, Olot trobewn 
OpeWapevors, TyuBov Tovde Gavoto’ éXayov : and 
Heraclitus is required to say ‘I snarled at 
my parents’, otherwise there would be no 
relevance in the comment made on his re- 
mark. «atin both epigrams implies a degree 
to which the subject carried his moroseness. 
In the second the clue lies in Baigas: the 
regular construction of Baifew and tdaxrteiv 
‘to bark at’ ad/atrare is an accusative of 
the object: Baifew (which appears to be 
rather the Ionic word) Heraclitus in Plut. 
Mor. 787 ¢ ‘ xives yap kai Bailovow dv av py 
ywookwor’ xa’ “Hpaxrerov. Aesch. Pers. 13 
véov 0 avopa Baile. tdaxreiv Ar. Vesp. 1402, 

DD 
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Tsocr. p. 8 c, Theocr. vi. 29, Polyb. xvi. 24. 
6, Lucian i. 548, 605, ii. 924, Heraclid. Pont. 
(Bekk. An. 178. 27), Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. 
19. 2, Ael. V.A. xi. 5, Diog. Laert. vi. 2. 60, 
ékaov Hom. + 5. Plutarch has tAaxrteiv tpds 
twa in Cimon 18 (bis) and Arat. 8: xara 
twos would be Greek, though I have not 
found it except in Phot. Bib/. 109. 1 rods 
Aabpaiovs pysetrar TOV Kvvdv Kal’ av ddak- 
tov: and xaOvAakrety twos was in use with 
later writers. Planudes’ 6 kai toxéwv €0 
Baigéas is merely a conjecture, and a bad 
one, for it is not grammar, nor more con- 
ceivable as Greek than Aécyew Gedy for ‘to 
speak against the Gods’. 6 xai roxéwy xata- 
Bavéas, so far as grammar goes, would be 
correct, though I cannot see why it should 
have so baffled a transcriber. But there is 
another objection to it, which has been 
urged by Meineke: faiew occurs often 
enough in verse, but it is always a tri- 
syllable, never Bavéew, PBadtgau: and the 
adjective in Aesch. Persae is dveBdixtos, not 
MeveéAas MevéAaos 

axaerca! Axes 

XaTAELS XT HELS 

TEATELS 
Bpwuners 
Opaoon Ophiooa 

xpnitw 
AniQouar 
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dvoBaverds. The presumption is that we 
have 6 xatUJT_v Baifas, the blank to be 
filled with an accusative roxéwve or toxéwva, 
and that is confirmed when we see how 
simple it is to read roxéwvas in the other 
place. The loud call i& ééve suits the rising 
tone of defiance there, and is used to hail a 
passer-by in Kaibel Zp. 241 ot dicot cvvdpar- 
po, im géve, TOO’ evi TYUBw davoror TeKéwv 
xeiweba Kovpidiwv. It always looked as though 
the same solution would account for both 
these epigrams. 

The word may very well have been used 
by one of these antique Ephesians, for it is 
old Ionic. The class it belongs to is a small 
one, and in that class the dialects make 
many variations, all of which are exhibited 
by évvdwv = Kowwvos. -dwv may be taken as 
the central form, which on one side contracts 
into Doric -év or into -yv which is one sort 
of Ionic; on the other hand becomes in 
Tonic -jwv or -€wv and in Attic-dv. You see 
the tendency in other cases : 


MevéAews 

AXEeEvTA Archilochus 
xaTéeooR Simon. Amorg. 
TeA€evTa Tyrtaeus 
Bpwpéecs ? Archilochus 
Opéiooa | Herodas, 
xpet(w J (Hipponactean ) 
ActCouae 


The chances are that from a list we shall learn something further : 


*"Auvddy "Auvddwv *Auvbéwy 
’"Auvdaovibar 
“AAKuay "AAKUdwy *AAKUEwY "AAKualwy 
"AAKmavidac *AAKuewv Bau *AAKMatwris OF -ovis 
"AAKUIYN *AAKuava. 
Sedrjvn ZeAdva 
Mocidav Mocvedawy MooSéwv Nove:dav or -aév 
Tlaiay Maijwr Tara 
lav "lawy Inwv “Iwv 
"lavn *Iovis 
Tirny Tiray Tite 
Titnvis Titavis 
Titnvn Ti0wvds 
venvins vedy 
venvis veavis 
Avukav Avkdwy 
Tupdwv Tupewy Tupav 
Eueny tuvav Euvdwy tvyqav évvéwy tuvev 
Kowwavew KOLVwY 
KOLWwVvos 
Omdwy oméwy 
opyeay Opyetwy opyiwy 
opyeavn 
ararewy 
Auuewr 
Tlopddv Top@der mopbewy 
Bockéwv 
TOKEwWY 
Znv Zav 
iduay 
Meyer iy meyioray 
KevOny 
mevOijy 
éoony 


1 Aesch. Theb. 899 Sduwv 





Mad’ axGeooa Tevs <mpoTouTa>. 
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It appears from this comparison that the 
proper Ionic accent is paroxytone. dzarewy, 
Avpewv, topGedv indeed are oxytone, and ex- 
pressly mentioned as such by the gram- 
marians on the subject of accentuation!; 
but these three are the only examples of the 
form (except proper names) they quote at 
all—doubtless because these alone survived 
as Attic. Dr. Postgate makes a suggestion 
which L readily accept : ‘It seems possible 
that the accentuation of Avyedy etc. is an 
Attic innovation; caused, it may be, by 
confusion with the collectives.’ These were 
invariably oxytone; and in their case too 
the old [onic termination seems to have 
been -ewv, as in tuAewr, eoxapewv, avOepewy, 
mpnyopewv, Kevewv, While -ov was the true 
Attic. Later ‘Attic’ writers, however, 
often used the termination -ewy, a use repre- 
hended by Phrynichus: see Lobeck p. 166, 
to whose list add kwvwredv. In the case of 
mpwv ‘a promontory’ we find the forms zpwv, 
TPOVES, TPWOVES, TPEWV, TPEOVOS, TPNWV, TPNAVOS, 
mpnoow: and besides dvdpwv and dvdpedv 
there is a lengthened form dvdpemv used by 
Leon. Tar. A.P. ix. 522. 7 racrada tis Towwicde 
kal dvdpedva Kai aviAav Koopeitw. Probably it 
was the call of metre that dictated this ex- 
tension and also that of épyewv ‘a performer 
of ritual’ or ‘a sacrificial priest’ to dpyewv 
or épyiwv: in Hom. h. Apoll. Pyth. 211 we 
have ovetwas dvOpurovus dpyiovas eicaydyoto : 
in a fragment of Antimachus (év6a) KaBdp- 
vous OjKev adyaxXéas épyiwvas”?: and in Her- 
mesianax (Ath. 597d) Hermann is evidently 
right in reading ’Avrianv, 4 Te odd 
pvotnow ’EXevoivos Tapa mélav ebacpov 
kpudiwv éFepoper Aoyiwv, ’ Paprov opyeive VOM 
diarrourvvovea Anjuntpa for dpywvavepwt. 
From Phot. s.v. dpyedves we learn that it 
was used by Aeschylus—in the Mvooi, it 
may be noted—orapod Kaixov Xaipe mparos 
dpyewv, edyats b€ owlos deordras Tarwviats, 
and that it also figured in the d£oves of 
Solon : from Harpocration that there was a 
speech of Isaeus zpos tovis dpyeGvas and ap- 
parently that Theophrastus used it in his 
will (though it does not occur in it as given 
by Diog. Laert.). Doubtless also Lysias :— 
we are told, indeed, that he used dpyéwv asa 
genitive plural : Harpocr. Opyéwr : avrTt Tov 
dpyeovuy Avotas év TO epi Tov Ocoropmov 
Suid. p. IL 50 Bernhardy ’Opyéév 


kAnpov : 
TOU Avoias: but the 


(sic) : 
1 Lentz Herodian I p. 19, II p. 724. For 
in -dv, -qv see 1 12 sqq., 11 717 sqq., Lobeck 
189 sqq. 
2 Phot. 3s.v. 


‘ 
avtt épyewve + 


forms 
arall. 


opye@ves p. 24 Naber, who says 


‘Codex dpyiwvas’: whence Suid. II 


ayarAéas 
p- 1150 has &BaxA€as opyearas. 
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grammarian who originated this is generally 
held to have been deceived by a defective 
text (Zhes., Schmidt on Hesych. ‘Opyéwvr : 
iepov 7) iepéwv). Though there does not 
appear anything @ priori against dpyevs, there 
is no record of it elsewhere, and certainly no 
one was less likely than Lysias to employ 
an unfamiliar form. Athenaeus, Harpo- 
cration and Photius use the adjective dpyew- 
As an Attic word, therefore, dpyewv 
may be permitted to be oxytone ; but when 
we find in Hesych. Bocxéwv?: 6 tpodeds, 
Liddell and Scott have no warrant for saying 
‘Booxedv (not Booxéwv),’ nor the editors 
generally for altering dAa évvéwva in Alexand. 
Aetol. v. 15 (Parthen. 14. 3). 

Hesych. gives tirjvar: Baoirides. <Aioyv- 
dos Ppvéiv>i "Extopos Avtpos, and (rupvy by 
an error for) tirjvy: 7) Baciduooa. | think 
if you compare ’AAkpav and ’AAKpyvy it will 
be seen that Tiryvy is merely a feminine of 
Turnv or Tirdv. He also gives ritagé: évtysos 
. i Suvaarys . 01 dé BactAe’s : Which is formed 
like véag, wAovraé and the like. 


, 
VLKOS. 


In both 
these words the iota must be long; so that 
it was an unfortunate proposal of Hermann’s 
(Opuse. v 162) to read in Aesch. Cho. 398 
Ta xSoviwy tirnva : I do not suppose that even 
x9oviov tirjvac could have been said any 
more than yoviwy Tiraves.—Tirw, which was 
used by Lycophr. 941 and Callimachus 
(Tzetzes ad loc. cit.) for myepa or jos 
(Schmidt on Hesych. iv p. 161), is of course 
a feminine éroxopiotixov of Tiray as the Sun. 
TiGwvos is explained as meaning 77 7épa by 
Et. Mag. 758. 28 and Tzetz. on Lycophr. 18, 
and the Schol. on Hom. Al makes the 
same connexion as my comparative list had 
led me to infer: "Has 8 ék Aexéwy zap’ 
dyavod TiOwvoio| 7d dAov TodTo vop.aréov OTe 
“ dd Tod HAlov cpa yeyover’. “TBwvoio’ de 
woet eAeye “Titwvoio’. ‘Titav yap 6 ’AroAXwr, 
ore ad Antods: Todroy 5€ Kal 7ALoV Vvevopixaper. 
Whatever be the original meaning of the 
root (which I should look for in Iranian), I 
believe Tirav to be related to Tidwvds as 
Kowav tO Kowwvos. 

If you wanted to form a verb from such a 
substantive as Avwewv, what would you make 
the termination? There was a choice of 
four: if you meant simply ‘to be a Avpew’, 
you would make it -éw, as xowavéw, Kowwvew, 
if you meant rather ‘to play the 
Avpewv’, ‘to act as such’, you could choose 
between -evw, -evouat (the middle was gener- 
ally used), fw, (Zouar or -aivw: often you 
find several of these terminations formed 
from the same substantive or adjective. But 

3 Not in the Thesaurus. Add to the Dictionaries 
iduavy Lentz Herodian. I p. 13, 32. 
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far the commonest was -everGar, and Avpew- 
veverOar! was used by Polyb. v. 5. 8 obrou 
pev odv Avpewvevopevor Taira Kai ToLaiTa ouvE- 
BovAevov. It may seem strange, but not to 
those who know something of the freedom 
with which these verbs were coined. This 
to the Thesaurus is merely ‘the reading of 
several MSS. for Avpawopevor’—who finding 
Avpawvopevor would write Avpewvevdpevor — 
while Liddell and Scott make it worse by 
adding de swo‘=Xvpaivopa.’ It is no more 
equivalent to Avpaivopa: than xaprevriZopar to 
xapiLopar: Avpaivoper is transitive, while 
Avpewvevonat and yaptevriCoparare intransitive 
and formed from Avpewv and yapreis: and 
that is just the point which critics often, 
and the Dictionaries with them, fail to re- 
cognize. ‘There will be room presently for 
another list. 

In Meleager’s epigram Stadtmueller ought 
to have accepted my correction dyvevpety. 
Jacobs, I find, had already proposed édevpeiv, 
but there was no reason for objecting to 

1The Tonic (po)Aecxnvevec@a (Heraclit., 
Hippocr., Hdt.), implies a genitive Aeoxnvos, though 
not necessarily a nominative Aecx7v. 
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dvevpeitv : in fact it was in illustrating the 
phrase dvevpicxew coda (Eur, fr. 267, Trag. 
Jr. adesp. 488, 509) that jl made the cor- 
rection originally. dvevpwy cannot stand ; 
we must in any case have had éy 6 coda 
podtvos avevpov, and gayi cannot of course 
mean ‘I speak.’ The phrase as restored is 
of a common type, as when Parrhasios (Ath. 
543c) asserts of himself ei kai dmora 
khvovat, A€yw Tdde + payl yap non Téxvys 
cipjoba téppata tTiode Gady xetpos bd’ iper- 
€pys. dvuTépBAntos S& wérnyev otpos. 

When givinga list before, of words like pila 
(C.R. xiv. p. 112), I ought to have corrected 
Hesychius pila: Bia. rod rofov tars. It 
should be pila Brod: 4 Tod Togov Tdous, as 
on the next page pvoiav Podav: thy tov 
rogwv tacw, like rogov piya in the Persae. If 
he had given any other explanation, it would 
not have been Bia but 6Axy. For dporov: 
tov 6AKov Tod “Exropos, 7 70 dvtictabpov. 
AicyvAos Ppvé it will be evident from Hom. 
X 351 and the schol. (Nauck p. 84) that 
we should read dp ut ov or éputor. 

W. Heapiam. 








ELUCIDATIONS 


III 
Horace Epope xv 1—10. 


Nox erat et caelo fulgebat luna sereno 
inter minora sidera, 
cum tu magnorum numen laesura deorum 
in uerba iurabas mea, 
artius atque hedera procera adstringitur 
ilex 5 
lentis adhaerens bracchiis, 
dum pecori lupus et nautis infestus Orion 
turbaret hibernum mare 
intonsosque agitaret Apollinis aura ca- 
pillos, 
fore hune amorem mutuum. 10 


Since it is nonsense to say‘ dum lupus 
turbaret mare,’ the construction of ‘dum 
pecori lupus’ is commonly explained by the 
note ‘ scilicet infestus esset.’ Such explana- 
tions are easier written with the hand than 
entertained in the head. For a wolf to cause 
storms at sea is doubtless difficult ; but not 
more difficult than for the same adjective to 
serve as attribute to one noun and as predi- 
cate, with esset understood, to another. 
‘Prauissime’ says Madvig ‘primum ad 
infestus auditur esset, deinde idem adiectiuum 
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sine esset cum Orione coniungitur, subiecto 
alio uerbo, quod nullo modo fieri potest.’ 
Bentley was too busy corrupting the 
tenses of the verbs to examine the construc- 
tion of the sentence; and the only editors, 
so far as I know, who have seriously con- 
sidered it are Peerlkamp, Lehrs, and Lucian 
Mueller. Peerlkamp, ever in chase of the 
spurious, ejected verses 8 and 9, the latter 
of which he did not understand : this leaves 
‘dum pecori lupus et nautis infestus Orion, 
| fore hune amorem mutuum,’ an omission 
of esset without parallel in Horace, as Lucian 
Mueller has observed. Mueller himself 
writes ‘man kénnte das Ueberlieferte noth- 
diirftig vertheidigen, wenn man hinter Orion 
interpungirte und zu u. 7 esset ergiinzte. 
Dann stiinde turbaret intransitiv, wie Aen. 
vi 800 et septemgemini turbunt trepida ostia 
Nili, Luer. ii 126 corpora quae in solis radtis 
turbare wuidentur und sonst...... Allein die 
Auslassung von esset wire sehr hart und 
ohne Beispiel bei Hor., auch wird man nur 
ungern u. 8 vom Orion, der zu Anfang des 
November untergeht (i 28 21), trennen.’ 
Therefore he prefers the proposal of Lehrs, 
to assume the loss of two verses between 
lupus and et nautis, ‘in der noch ein oder 
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zwei Beispiele von stets unverdnderten 
Dingen erwihnt waren.’ 

What we have here is a brachylogy of 
that sort to which they have attached the 
name of zeugma. Aeschylus supp. 1006 sq. 
writes pi) taOwpev Gv rods TOVOS | TOAds 5€ 
mévros eivex’ 4p 06 On dopi, Euripides Ion 1064 
sq. 7) Onxrov (Eidos  Aapov eEEadWer 
Bpoxov api depyv, Pindar Pyth, iv 185 sq. 
ovTe Epyov ovr Eos eéxtpdme\ov Keivourw 
eixwyv, Virgil georg. i 92 sq. ‘ne tenues 
pluuiae rapidiue potentia solis | acrior aut 
Boreae penetrabile frigus adurat,’ Cicero ad 
Att. x 4 4 ‘fortunam, gua illi florentissima, 
nos duriore conjflictati uidemur’; and the 
meaning of Horace’s words is the following : 
‘dum lupus pecori infestus (derveret ouwilia, 
or what you will,) et Orion nautis infestus 
turbaret hibernum mare.’ 

I think the examples quoted above are 
enough to establish this interpretation ; but 
[ will further cite the following instances, 
because they are even more licentious, be- 
cause one of the boldest is Horace’s, and 
because the others are either neglected or 
misunderstood. They differ from epod. xv 
7 and resemble Cic. ad Att. x 4 4 in that 
the notion omitted is rather opposite than 
parallel to the notion expressed. 

The first occurs in a context very like our 
own: Sen. Herc. Oet. 335-8. 


ante ab occasu dies 
nascetur, Indos ante glacialis polus 
Scythasue tepida Phoebus inficiet rota, 
quam me relictam Thessalae aspiciant nurus. 


That is ‘Indos glacialis polus (refrigerabit 
or the like) Scythasue Phoebus tepida rota 
inficiet.’ It will not do to supply injiciet, 
since inficere unqualified does not mean 
to bleach and does mean to tan. Horace says 
‘albus ora pallor inticit,’ but that is no de- 
fence of ‘ polus Indos inficiet’ for ‘ inficiet 
pallore.’ 


Ovid her, xix 171-4. 
uel pudor hic utinam, qui nos clam cogit 
amare, 
uel timidus famae cedere uellet amor. 
nunc male res iunetae, calur et reuerentia, 
pugnant : 
quid sequar in dubio est: haec decet, ille 
iuuat. 


Prof. Purser translates ‘would that this 
shame which now compels us toa. secret love, 
or our too fearful love could bring itself to 
surrender and be known (lit. surrender to 
publicity), words which seem neither to co- 
here with the context nor to make sense in 
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themselves nor to be reconcilable with the 
Latin: how can famae cedere mean ‘sur- 
render to publicity’? how can utinam pudor 
famae cedere uellet mean anything at all? 
and when Hero wishes ‘ that her shame could 
bring itself to be known’ has her language 
any thought behind it? The sense required 
is ‘would that love would vanquish shame 
or shame would vanquish love ; instead of 
which they now wage an equal conflict, and 
I know not which to obey’: no other mean- 
ing will be tolerable, and if the words do not 
contain it they must be altered till they do. 
Bentley therefore proposed ‘uel pudor hic 
utinam, qui nos clam cogit, amori, | uel’ 
etc. ; but ‘clam cogit’ alone has no fit sense. 
The construction of the text is ‘ utinam ucl 
hic pudor, qui nos clam amare cogit, (wmori 
cedere uellet), uel amor famae (é.e. pudori).’ 
fama means good reputation, honest name, 
as in amor. li 14 36 ‘ si dubitas famae par- 
cere, parce mihi,’ and stands for the same 
thing as pudor in 171 and reuerentia in 173 : 
calor in 173 is identical with amor in 172. 


Hor. serm. ii 2 11-13. 
seu pila uelox 
molliter austerum studio fallente laborem, 
seu te discus agit, pete cedentem aera disco. 


That is, as Lambinus explained, ‘seu pila te 
agit, (ude pila), seu discus, pete aera disco’. 
Similar, but much easier, is epist. i 3 23-5 
‘seu linguam causis acuis, seu ciuica iura | 

respondere paras, seu condis amabile car- 
men, | prima feres hederae uictricis praemia’, 
where ‘feres hederae praemia’ is the apodosis 
only to the third of the three protases, for 
ivy is not the meed of causidici and iuris- 
consulti. 


Lucan vii 320-5. 
sed, dum tela micant, non uos pietatis imago 
ulla nec aduersa conspecti fronte parentes 
commoueant: uoltus gladio turbate ueren- 
dos. 
siue quis infesto cognata in pectora ferro 
ibit, seu nullum uiolabit uolnere pignus, 
ignoti iugulum tamquam scelus imputet 
hostis. 


That is ‘siue quis in cognatum ibit, (sce/us 
imputet), sive in non coguatum, huius caedem 
imputet tamquam scelus’: imputo as in Suet. 


Ner. 36 ‘coniurati... dixere causam, cum 
quidam ultro crimen faterentur, nonnulli 
etiam imputarent (‘claimed credit for it’), 
tamquani aliter illi non possent nisi morte 
succurrere dedecorato flagitiis omnibus’. 
Caesar is urging his soldiers to spare no 
enemy who faces them: ‘if you strike a 
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kinsman, count the crime a distinguished ser- 
vice ; if one who is no kinsman, count the 
deed a service no less distinguished than if 
it were a crime like the other.’ Parricide 
committed on Caesar’s behalf will naturally 
constitute a claim on Caesar’s gratitude, and 
he further promises to regard the killing of 
any Pompeian as no less meritorious than 
parricide. 

It is not likely that such things could 
happen in formal prose; and I do not defend 
the MSS, for instance, at Liu. xxx 4 5 
‘proinde, seu ipsi staret iam sententia, 
<promeret>, seu consulendus Hasdrubal 
et Carthaginienses essent, consuleret’, or 
Cie. pro Sex. Rosc. 22 ‘cum eodem tempore 
et ea, quae praeterita sunt, <sanet> et ea, 
quae uidentur instare, praeparet’. 

Now listen to the fashionable commen- 
tator Kiessling, for whom the multitude 
have deserted their old favourite Orelli. 

infestus sc. foret gehort amd kowot auch zu lupus, 
aber die urspriinglich als Attribut gewollte Bestim- 
mung qui turbat hibernum mare ist wn des Parallel- 
ismus mit dem folgenden agitarct aura willen zum 
Priidikat geworden, und hat dadurch ein leises 
Anakoluth bewirkt. 


This fabulous narrative is a specimen of the 
‘sympathetic exegesis’ which is supposed to 
have arisen in the last twenty years of the 
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19th century; though in point of fact it 
flourished high at the century’s beginning 
in Cicero’s philosophical works, amidst great 
though temporary applause, under the 
auspices of Goerenz. The engine was in- 
vented to protect corrupt passages from 
correction: let a text be impeached as bad 
grammar or nonsense, and the commentator 
instantly overflows with fictitious details of 
the disorder which he alleges to have existed 
in the author’s mind: they may seem in- 
credible, they may lack all confirmation, 
but he is a sympathetic interpreter and you 
disbelieve him at your peril. This practice 
of concocting fictions at a moment’s notice, 
instead of stopping and thinking, or trying 
to think, is naturally attended with a cer- 
tain amount of moral and _ intellectual 
damage; and often when the sympathetic 
interpreter arrives at a passage which is not 
corrupt, but only difficult, and which really 
wants interpreting, the event proves that 
his bad habit has crippled his powers of 
interpretation. Instead of probing the 
difficulty to find its solution, he resorts to 
the easier and more familiar expedient of 
smothering it under a cascade of figments ; 
and the oflice of interpreter devolves upon 
the unsympathetic. 


A. E. Housman. 








I pass to places where my readings have 
been criticised through their having been 
wholly or partially misconceived. 
I begin with a re-punctuation : 


IT xxii. 17 sq. 
uni cuique dedit uitium natura: creato 
mi fortuna aliquid semper amare dedit. 


I understand this passage, and have 
always understood it, in the same sense as 
my critic, as meaning that every man is born 
with some frailty, and that the congenital 
frailty of Propertius is to be always in love. 
Accordingly Iam concerned with nothing but 
the observationjthat ‘ otherwise [viz. unless I 
adopt an interpretation which is clearly incor- 
rect] the change is aimless.’ Strictly speak- 
ing there is no change; for the vulgate 
punctuation of Propertius has no warrant 
in tradition, and we are free in all respects 
to punctuate as the sense requires. Nor is 
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(Continued from p. 44.) 








it aimless. That fortuna and natura may 
in this connexion have the same sense of 
‘ destiny’ is well known and may be proved 
from authors nearer to Propertius than 
Seneca ; e.g. Lucretius 5. 77 ‘expediam qua 
ui flectat natura gubernans’ and not a page off 
‘quod procul a nobis flectat fortunw guber- 
nans’ (107). But when we have the choice, 
it seems better to allow creato to go with 


Jortuna whose sense it helps to determine 


than with natura, which certainly stands in 
no need of its support (Lucr, ib. 871 ‘ at quis 
nil horum ¢ribuit natura’). The pause after 
the last trochee is quite Propertian. Turning 
over the pages of this second book my eye 
lights on viii. 15 ‘uisus? an usque,’ xxviii 
9 * Venus ipsa ? peraeque.’ 

The second re-punctuation which is re- 
garded as detrimental is that of III xi. 34, 
to which I refer here because of the im- 
portant principle which its consideration 
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involves. For the same reason I quote the 
criticism in full, with the note from the 
praefatio (to the separate edition of Proper- 
tius) to which it refers. 


“*At putide tres—uwna inter se opponuntur’— 
immo, si uis, putidissime modo poetae cum Graeci 
tum Romani totiens in hune modum numeris 
luserint, modo Propertius ipse ita dixerit ‘una 
decem uicit missa sagitta rates.’ ’’—Praef. p. vi. 


‘*The second change of stops to which I referred is 
at III xi. 34 sqq. where Dr. Postgate punctuates 
thus: ‘totiens nostro Memphi cruenta malo, | tres 
ubi Pompeio detraxit harena triumphos | una ; 
Philippeo’ cet. What then is the normal number 
of shores required to rob a man of three triumphs? 
and how many places would you have expected 
Pompey to die in? Dr. Postgate in praef. p. vi. 
cites IV vi. 68 ‘una cecem uicit missa sagitta rates’ 
to justify the antithesis of ¢7es and wna. There is 
nothing absurd in the antithesis of tres and wna. 
The numerals do indeed create the antithesis, but 
its absurdity resides not in them but in the sub- 
stantives, which are the names of things between 
which no antithesis is conceivable. And even if you 
removed the antithesis by removing ¢fres, wna 
harena would still remain intrinsically absurd, be- 
cause a man cannot be assassinated on two shores 
nor be ‘ robbed of his triumphs’ piecemeal.” 

Now there is a strong family resemblance 
between this criticism and those of the im- 
mortal Lord Dundreary (a creation of the 
late Mr. Sothern not yet, I hope, forgotten) 
upon certain of our English proverbs. 
‘ Birds of a feather | Flock together. Absurd, 
*pon my word. Flock together ; of course they 
do. It would be a dashed silly bird that 
would go and flock in a corner by itself!’ 
The same treatment may be applied to any 
kind of literature with interesting results, 
as for example to the following : 


Now, of my threescore years and ten, 
Twenty will not come again.! 


No more will the ‘fifty’ for that matter. 
Or to the following : 


Buoyed on the heaven-heard whisper 
Of dancing leaflets whirled 

From all the woods that autumn 
Bereaves in all the world.” 


Why not ‘From all woods in the world’ 
or ‘ From the woods in all the world’ ? Sis 
Tavrov Hiv eimev 6 gopos _._ Or, to come 
back to Propertius (III xv. 39 sq.) 


tibi gloria Dirce 
ducitur, in multis mortem habitura Jocis. 


Why not ask ‘and how many places 
would you have expected Dirce to die in ?’ 
I confess that in all these cases my own 


' A Shropshire Lad (11). 
* The same (XLII). 


The italics are mine. 
The italics are mine. 
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sympathies would be with the poet rather 
than the critic. 

The criticism appears to consist of two 
parts, of which the first is that ‘ the substan- 
tives are the names of two things between 
which no antithesis is conceivable.’ Then I 
suppose that the statement ‘ reportauit tres 
triumphos ex una harena’ of a general who 
gained triumphs by conquering three times 
on the same shore, would involve an in- 
conceivable antithesis. The second count is 
that thestatement attributed to Propertius is 
‘intrinsically absurd.’ To this it will be, I 
imagine, answer enough to show, firstly, that, 
if by ‘intrinsical’ we understand literal 
absurdity, intrinsically absurd expressions 
abound in language and literature ; secondly, 
that, if we regard the meaning intended, 
this, whatever else it may be, is by no 
means absurd; and thirdly, that the 
‘absurdity,’ such as it is, may be explained 
if it cannot be justified. With the first point 
I have already dealt in part. I will, how- 
ever, add some words translated from an 
excellent little book,® published since 
the criticism was penned, and which have a 
special relevance to the passage before us. 
‘It is not only quite natural psychologically 
that a man in passionate excitement should 
use strong words, even when they run counter 
to his object ; but it is also psychologically 
quite true and established by experience 
that the stronger his language the stronger 
is the effect upon his hearers, who consider 
far less what is said than with what force 
and to what end it is said.’ Now this poem 
of Propertius, which deals with the saving 
of Rome from Cleopatra, is pitched through- 
out in a high key of excitement ; and more 
than one expression in it might be blamed 
as literally ‘absurd.’ Let verse 44 [ausa] 
‘baridos et contis rostra Liburna sequi’ serve 
as an example. Cleopatra we know from 
Horace ‘ dementis ruinas funus et imperio 
parabat.’ But no one has ever supposed her 
so ‘ demented ’ as to have pursued Liburnian 
gallies with Nile barges. Secondly, the 
thought is not absurd, unless cavil make it so. 
‘One day,’ says the poet, ‘stripped Pompey 
of all his glories:’ the glories of Pompey 
being symbolized by the three triumphs 
which to Roman eyes were the most striking 
feature of his career (cf. Cicero de diuin. 2. 
§ 22, Velleius 2. 53. 3, Lucan 8. 814, 
Petronius 123 v. 240 and elsewhere) and the 
day of his death symbolized by the shore on 
which was left his headless corse: ‘ iacet 
ingens litore truncus.’ And it is Proper- 

3 BF. Polle Wie denkt das Volk weber die Sprache? 
2nd ed., 1898 p. 26. 
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tian ; II. xi. 3 sg. omnia, ‘ crede mihi, tecum 
uno munera lecto | auferet extremi funeris 
atra dies’ upon which it might be asked 
‘what was the normal number of biers 
required to carry all the charms of Cynthia ?’ 
Lastly, itis not difficult to assign the reason 
why it would not have occurred to Proper- 
tius that the phrase is ‘intrinsically absurd.’ 
For some reason or other numbers and their 
relations have long had a strange fascina- 
tion for the human mind. In the case of 
the ancients this fancy often issued in anti- 
theses which seem somewhat inept or inane 
to us, because we have lost the feeling 
which informed them. This I called in my 
praefatio ‘ playing with numbers’ and illus- 
trated by the trifling opposition of wna to 
decem in the poem upon Actium. But more 
noticeable instances can be produced. I will 
cite one. Of the elegies of Propertius’ 
predecessor Cornelius Gallus, one pentameter 
alone survives. It describes how the 
Hypanis of Scythia separates Europe from 
Asia; ‘uno tellures diuidit amne duwas.’ 
Now unless we are prepared to maintain 
that it requires more than one diameter to 
divide a circle into two, or’ more than one 
diagonal to bisect a parallelogram, we must 
admit that, from our point of view, the anti- 
thesis in ‘one river dividing ¢wo continents’ 
is destitute of significance. 


III. ix. 37 sq. 
non flebo in cineres arcem sedisse paternos 
Cadmi nec semper proelia clade pari. 


Here for paternos [ read repentes which is 
characterised as ‘a useless epithet and a form 
not known to exist.’ Whether ‘ repenti ful- 
minis ictu’ in Lucretius (5. 400) is a suffi- 
cient warrant for the acc. plur. is a question 
I would leave to the reader ;! but my citation 
should have saved the adjective from the 
reproach of ‘uselessness.’ I understand the 
passage, as I understood it in my Select 
Elegies of Propertius, to allude to the de- 
struction of the royal palace at the birth of 
Dionysus and the death of Semele. I there 
compared Stat. Theb. 3. 183 sqq. ‘ ueteris 
cum regia Cadmi | fulmineum in cinerem 
monitis Iunonis iniquis | consedit’ (cf. ib. 
10. 902 sqq. quoted in the same place). So 
far then from my epithet being useless, it is 


1 The same reader will doubtless be able to deter- 


mine whether it is a satisfactory interpretation of 


the text to say it refers to the sack of Thebes by the 
epigoni and that the falling fortress is supposed to 
blend its ashes with those of its former defenders, 
as soon as he has succeeded in unravelling the relation- 
ship between the cineres and the other assumed actors 
in the scene. 
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absolutely necessary to fix the allusion. It 
is their ‘suddenness’ which distinguishes the 
ashes caused by the lightning-stroke from 
the ashes of the burning town. 

The extent of the influence of Lucretius 
upon Propertius is an interesting subject 
upon which I could wish I had the space to 
enlarge. I have come to think it greater 
than I did formerly. My emendation of 
IV i. 57 (which Mr. Housman has com- 
mended) owes a good deal of its probability 
for me to the parallel of Lucr. 1. 47. In 
this very poem (III ix) verse 7 and possibly 
verse 5 (‘quod nequeas ’) seem to me unlike 
Propertius in expression and reminiscent of 
Lucretian phraseology 6. 959 sqq. ‘non omnia 
.. . rebus sint omnibus apta, 5. 543-5, 5. 
836 ‘quod potuit nequit ut nequeat quod 
non tulit ante.’ Mr. Nairn in this journal 
(1899 p. 393) has recently defended Jacob’s 
conjecture at III vii. 46 ‘in terra nil ubi 
flare potest,’ by what he rightly calls a remark- 
able parallel from Lucretius 6. 138 sgq. 
The chief objection which I felt to this con- 
jecture, that the use of the infinitive is 
strange to Propertius, obviously loses much 
of its force if Propertius is imitating Lucre- 
tius with whom such infinitives are very 
common. 

I proceed to another passage where the 
question of literary borrowing or reminiscence 
is involved : 

III. xvii. 1 sq. 
nunc, o Bacche, tuis humiles aduoluimur 


aris : 
da mihi placatus uela secunda pater. 


The MSS. have here pacato which it is pro- 
posed to take as ‘tranquillized.’ I have no 
objection to this if 1t can be got out of the 
Latin. But no parallel is forthcoming (for 
III. xiii. 25 can hardly count). Pacata 
mente Lucr. and the like I know: but they 
are not near enough. If pacato could be 
the abl. of pacatum, the text might stand. 
I do not expect however any one to main- 
tain this. There is additional awkward- 
ness in having pacatus in agreement with 
mihi: it more properly refers to the stilled 
sea (paa maris, Lucan) and winds (Luer. 5. 
1230 ‘uentorum paces animasque secundas’). 
It is urged however that to remove the idea 
of tranquillizing from the second line will 
be ‘positively harmful.’ How this can be 
maintained I cannot see. Propertius first 
addresses the god of wine in all humility 
and desires his favour (verses 1, 2): in the 
next three lines he explains how Bacchus 
might help him, and in v. 6 he prefers his 
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special request ‘tu uitium ex animo dilue, 
Bacche, meo.’ Why should it be said that 
v. 2 must anticipate v. 6 ? 

My conjecture placatus, the palaeographi- 
cal facility of which is not contested, was 
based upon the belief that Ovid in Fasti 
3, 789 sq. and its vicinity, as in countless 
other places, had Propertius in his mind. 
The subject of both passages is the same,— 
namely Bacchus, though the main topic is 
not. The particular exploits of the god 
which Propertius says he will sing of on 
some future occasion and which Ovid says 
he can not sing of now, are more or less 
the same. Bacchus’ wonderful birth, his 
Indian conquests, his destruction of Pen- 
theus, of Lycurgus, his transformation of 
the pirates into porpoises are referred to by 
both poets in their most characteristic styles. 
The couplet which I cited from Ovid is the 
following ‘ mite caput, pater, huc placataque 
cornua uertas | et des ingenio uela secunda 
meo.’ It contains three verbal coincidences 
with the couplet and poem which we are 
considering: pater—uela secunda—cornua 
Prop. v. 19 ‘per te et tua cornua uiuam.’ 
The similarity seemed to me too great to be 
the work of accident, and I considered it in 
accordance with critical method to emend 
the pacato of Propertius’ manuscripts by 
the aid of the placata of Ovid’s text. But 
it is objected that if the passage shows that 
Propertius wrote placatus, ‘it also shows 
that he wrote mitis.’ And in the same way 
it shows that he wrote caput and que and 
uertas and et and des and in fact that he 
was the author of Ovid, Fast. 3. 715 
onward. 

I pass on to another couplet in the same 
poem : 


ib. 17 sq. 


dum modo purpureo . . mihi dolia musto 
et noua pressantis inquinet uua pedes. 


For the missing word the MSS. have 
either nwmen (N, DV) or what appears to 
be an abbreviation of numine (F, correctly 
reported by Baehrens) or nwmeré (L_ partly 
in erasure): the editors with rare unanimity 
import into the text the old conjecture 
spument. Now in accordance with a 
eanon of critical method which was laid 
down in the first of these papers, no emend- 
ation of a text can be accepted unless there 
is evidence that the confusions or corrup- 
tions which it postulates are elsewhere 
attested for the history of that text ; and 
since in the case of spument there is no such 
evidence forthcoming, that emendation must 
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pass for what it is, a licentious alteration. 
The palaeographical considerations adduced 
in my monograph ‘On Certain Manuscripts 
of Propertius’ p. 41 were of sufficient 
force to convince the late Professor Palmer 
who had previously printed spwment in 
his text. Palmer’s own suggestion, never 
published, I believe, was manent, very near 
to the letters but failing to give the 
sense required. In the monograph referred 
to I wrote, too generously, of spwment 
that it gave an ‘excellent sense.’ It 
does not. Propertius promises to honour 
Bacchus by cultivating his cherished trees, 
provided (the stipulation is humorous) a 
satisfactory vintage makes it worth his 
while. This spwment does not express. All 
must ‘foams’ in the vat, whether a gallon 
or.a tun. Hence when a Latin writer uses 
spumare of a vintage such as Propertius here 
desires, he adds words that make his meaning 
clear; Virg. G. 2. 6 ‘ spumat plents uindemia 
labris,’ Columella de re rustica 10, 431 sq. 
‘ferueat ut lacus et multo completa Fulerno— 
exundent pingui spumantia dolia musto,’ 
to which we may aiso add Manilius 3. 662 sq. 
Hence Ovid says Trist. 3. 10. 71 sg. ‘non 
hic pampinea dulcis latet uua sub umbra | 
nec cumulant altos feruida musta lacus’ and 
the author of the Aetna 271 ‘horrea uti 
satura et twmeant ut dolea musto.’ To give 
this sense I conjectured cwmulem which 
appeared best to satisfy the indications of 
the MSS.: but the first person stands in 
need of some apology and perhaps we 
should read cumulet, the subject being the 
‘grapes’ of the next line. It is however 
possible that we should restore ‘twmeant 
from the Aetna whose author seems to have 
been acquainted with Propertius.! 


III xiii. 39 sq. 


corniger atque dei uacuam pastoris in aulam 
dux aries saturas ipse reduxit oues. 


Very likely I was hasty in assuming that 
Apollo tended the flocks of Admetus as well 
as his herds, and in cbjecting to the position 


of corniger and the position of atque. But 
I would claim that my correction was at 
the least an attempt to give some coherence 
to the passage, whose connexion with its 
context I will now proceed to indicate. 
Propertius is singing of a happy golden age 
when the relations of gods and mortals were 
more intimate than at present, and more swo 
he gives his subject an erotic turn. He 


1 Since the above was printed, I find ¢tumeant in 
Prof. J. S. Phillimore’s just published text of 
Propertius and the reference to the Aetna in his note. 
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speaks first of goddesses ‘nec fuerat nudas 
poena uidere deas’ thinking perhaps of the 
shepherds Anchises and Paris: and then 
he turns to gods. In those days they loved 
mortals and shepherded flocks and in the 
absorption of their passion forgot when 
the night drew in and it was time to drive 
their charges home. Compare the oblivion 
of his proper task which Love induces in 
the Cyclops Theocr. Id. 11. 12 wodAAdKi tai 
dies mote TH&ALov aital amvOov | xAwpas 
éx Boravas, 6 6€ trav Taddreay deidwv | abret én’ 
auovos KatetaKero duxwecoas. It is to some 
such legend as that of Apollo and Admetus 
that Propertius must here allude. 


IV x. 43 89. 


illi uirgatis iaculantis ab agmine bracis 
torquis ab incisa decidit unca gula. 


For the first time an interpretation of 
the text has been given which is consistent 
with Latinity. For whether we like it or 
not, we must admit Mr. Housman’s con- 
struction of i//i as a sort of dat. of the agent 
with decidit to be linguistically possible. 
Unfortunately this is not enough ; and to say 
that there is a difficulty in wirgatis—bracis, 
a not so very extraordinary instance of the 
Propertian ablative, while allowing none in 
ab agmine is to strain off the gnat and gulp 
down the camel. This phrase must mean 
that ‘he hurls’ or ‘poises his javelin’ or 
whatever else ‘aculuntis may mean, from the 
ranks, just as in Virg. Aen, 9. 375 ‘con- 
clamat ab agmine Volscens.’ Now this 
Gaulish chieftain was not in the ranks: for 
the combat was a povopayxia and took place 
in front of the armies. It appears necessary 
to print again the passage of Plutarch 
Marcellus 7, which describes the scene: év 
tovtw b€ KaTiwov 6 tov Tadarav Bacieds Kai 
TEKUNpapevos a0 TOV TULPdOAWY GpxovTa TOVTOV 
clvat, TOAD TPO TAV dAXwV eEeNAoas 
Tov immoyv, dpa tH wry mpoKAnTiKoV 
éradardlwy kaito dopv kpadaivwrv «tr. 
In order then that ab agmine may attain 
the sense desired, a verb of motion is re- 
quired, such as we have in Ov. Fast. 4. 313 
‘haec ubi castarum processit ab agmine 
matrum’ and this my taculans it supplies. 
I do not deny that ab may mean ‘ (being) 
away from,’ but that it can mean it here. 


Certain of my emendations were defended 
at the time of making in a paper read 
before the Cambridge Philological Society. 
The paper has never been published ; and 
so I repeat as much of it as is relevant here, 
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shortening where possible and omitting re- 
ferences to derelict conjectures. 


Iii, 9-14. 


aspice quos submittat humus[ formosa }colores, 
ut ueniant hederae sponte sua melius, 
surgat et in solis formosius arbutus antris, 
et sciat indociles currere lympha uias. 
litora natiuis [persuadent] picta lapillis 
et uolucres nulla dulcius arte canunt. 


The text of these lines, addressed to 
Cynthia who is too fond of adorning her 
person, is ‘Nature cannot be improved 
upon.’ The theme is capable of two slightly 
different expressions. The perfection may 
be absolute or comparative. Nature’s work 
is consummate; or it is better than the work 
of Art. ‘ How beautiful is the flower-strewn 
ground—the running stream.’ Again, ‘The 
ivy grows better wild—so does the arbutus. 
Wild birds sing sweeter than tame.’ The 
sense of line 13 might then be either 
the sea shore of nature is very beautiful, or 
it is more beautiful than that of Art. We 
shall reckon it in favour of the first view 
that the arrangement of the passage suggests 
it. Absence of the comparative in 9, its 
presence in 10 and then in 11, its absence 
in 12 and then in 13, and its presence again 
in 14 gives the chiastic order so dear to the 
Roman writer! A stronger argument is the 
dismal failure of the attempts to introduce 
the second view by giving picta its literal 
meaning, ‘in pictures,’ the first and worst 
of which was Kindschner’s ‘restinguunt.’ 
These all separate picta from /itora in order 
to obtain an accusative, ‘ natural pebble- 
strewn shores are superior to painted ones’ 
—in itself enough to condemn them. But 
this is not all, The thought so introduced 
is irrelevant. Propertius is speaking not 
of imitations but of improvements of nature. 
He does not mean that Cynthia’s face should 
not be painted in the studio, but in the 
dressing room. Once more picta appears to 
be fixed to the metaphorical sense by the 
parallels of Ovid (Amores 2. 11. 13 sg.) 
‘nec medius tenuis conchas pictosque lapillos 
pontus habet : bibuli litoris illa mora est,’ 
and Lucretius (2. 374 sqq.) ‘concharumque 
genus parili ratione uidemus | pingere tel- 
luris gremium qua mollibus undis | litoris 
incurui bibulam pauit aequor harenam.’ 

It is clear then that with the majority of 
Propertian critics we should construe picta 
with nutiuis lapillis and seek in perswadent 


1 A noteworthy example is Lucr. 6. 601 sqq. 
Compare my remarks in the Journal of Philology, 
vol, 24, p. 146 note. 
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some verb meaning ‘are brilliant’ or the like. 
The two best conjectures hitherto proposed 
are Hertzberg’s praelucent and Baehrens’ 
praefulgent, which would both be best 
understood to mean ‘shine on their edge’ or 
marge. It was the palaeographical impro- 
bability of these conjectures which led me 
to propose resplendent ; resplendent was con- 
fused with respondent: ef. Manilius 5. 720, 
Dirae 40. And persuadent is simply ‘re- 
spondent with two constant confusions (e =a, 
n=u) and the letters transposed. 

Hertzberg urges the appropriateness of 
prae-; we may with equal justice press the 
claims of re-. Compare Aen. 12. 741 ‘fulua 
yesplendent fragmina harena’ and the ‘,re- 
lucentis calculos’ of the Clitumnus Plin. 
Ep. 8. 8. 2. 


i Aue 4 


non est illa uagis similis conlata puellis, 
molliter irasci non sciet illa tibi. 

quod si forte tuis non est contraria uotis 
at tibi curarum milia quanta dabit ! 


For ‘collata’ O N has ‘conlata’ which 
in any case is nearer to the truth. But 
this participle is justly suspected. We 
want to be told under what circumstances 
Cynthia is unlike women of the town, not 
that she is unlike them if compared. The 
sense required is that of II. 34. 9 ‘Lynceu, 
tune meam potuisti perfide curam | tangere ? 
nonne tuae tum cecidere manus?’ And it is 
given by the slight change ‘contacta,’ a 
sense of the word for which compare Ov. 
Trist. 2. 252 ‘ecquid ab hac omnes rigide 
summouimus Arte, | quas stola contingi 
uittaque sumpta uetat?’ It is to be 
observed that ‘collata’ has occurred 26 lines 
before, in the same part of the verse. 


I. xii. 9 sq. 
inuidiae fuimus? num me deus obruit, an 


quae ; 
lecta Prometheis diuidit herba iugis? 


The palaeographical superiority of my 
dividis (the MS. variants are diuidit and 


diuitis) is admitted. In point of sense 
it has no less the advantage. For with 
the second person ferba advances a step 
towards personification, and thus forms 
a better antithesis to the personal deus. 
Not only so; but the harshness of the use of 
the verb in the sense of ‘ causes division’ 
is mitigated to a certain extent. The 
apostrophe of the inauimate is a pheno- 
menon far from rare in Latin poetry. Some- 
times it is appropriate, sometimes, at least 
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from our point of view, it is not. Here, I 
think, it is as appropriate as in [IT, vii. 26 
‘Paetum sponte tua uilis harena tegas’ 
where the third person would have fitted 
the metre just as well. 
In the confessedly corrupt passage ITI. 
xxxiv. 13-16. 
tu mihi uel ferro pectws uel perde ueneno : 
a domina tantum te modo tolle modo. 
te socium uitae, te corporis esse licebit 
te dominum admitto rebus, amice, meis. 


I transposed the similar substantives in 13 
and 15 reading corpus, pectoris. It is said 
that pectus is better in the first line. I must 
demur. If ferro had stood alone, this might 
be allowed, but weneno follows, with which 
pectus agrees less well. The proper anti- 
thesis in this connexion to my mistress is 
myself, and it is well known to Latin 
scholars that corpus often does duty as a 
stronger se. I need not labour this point. 
The appropriateness of ‘ socium pectoris’ is 
not challenged. So I will just note as more 
or less close parallels for the idea Ovid Tr. 
4, 4, 72, Manilius 2. 630, Stat. Theb. 2. 
364, 

On Mr, Housman’s own proposal to in- 
terchange sociwm and dominum in the second 
couplet, I need at present only say this, that 
I ‘cannot accept it on the ground that it 
would bring soctum too near to the sociwm 
that I believe must be read in 17, my note 
upon which I will now transcribe. 


II. xxxiv. 17 sq. 
lecto te solum, lecto te deprecor uno ; 
riualem possum non ego ferre Iouem. 


The only comment on 17 that I know is 
Paley’s ‘ You are the only man I would re- 
fuse, and the only thing I would refuse you 
ismy Cynthia.’ The English translator ap- 
parently takes solwm as an adverb and wisely 
omits it ‘from my mistress, my mistress only 
I beg you to keep away.’ This translation 
reveals another phenomenon, deprecor con- 
structed with the ablative. It is not won- 
derful that Heinsius proposed de lecto, though 
that toois unexampled. The sense is clear 
from 18 ‘I cannot bear the rivalry of Jove:’ 
the word is coupled with riualis by Catullus 
579 ‘ riuales sociei puellularum’ if we accept 
the most natural interpretation. Such 
rival-partners, says Propertius, in Cynthia’s 
favours, he and Lynceus can never be. ‘te 
socium’ for ‘tuam societatem’ resembles in 
its fate ‘ego nupta’ for ‘meae nuptiae’ IV. 4. 
59 which had disappeared from the text of 
Propertius till Baehrens restored it after 
Luetjohann. The same sense and use, with 
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no pronoun inserted, occurs in Seneca Ag. 
696 ‘aerumnae meae | sociwm recusant,’ 
The change is of the slightest ; socius is fre- 
quently written sotius in our MSS. and ¢, ¢ 
and / are continually being confused. ecto 
is dative as in the passages of Ennius cited 
by Gellius VII. (VI.) 16. 9, 10 ‘quibus 
seruitutem mea miseria deprecor’ ‘ego 
meae cum uitae parcam, letum inimico de- 
precer.’ In the present case the failure to ob- 
serve this construction has protected a Pro- 
pertian form of the dative ‘uno’ from the 
assaults of conjecture. [I append the note in 
Rothstein’s commentary ‘17 Deprecari wird 
in dieser Bedeutung mit einem abstrakten 
Objekt verbunden ; am Stelle von te deprecor 
kann man sich etwa twam societatem deprecor 
denken, aber gerade durch die Vermeidung 
des Abstraktums gewinnt der Ausdruck an 
Kraft.’ This is an excellent note upon te 
socium ; but, alas, the text has te solum.| 

On two places which could not be treated 
shortly, viz. II. xxxii. 33-40 and IIT. xix. 
19 sq., I have already said all I need else- 
where, in the American Journal of Philology 
vol. 17 pp. 30-44 and 7b. vol. 18 pp. 74 sq. 
‘On the alleged confusion of Nymph names 
with especial reference to Propertius I. 21 
and II 32. 40.’ 


I have sometimes been asked the meaning 
of my correction in IV. i. 33. 
quippe suburbanae parua nimis urbe 
Bouillae 
et, qui nunc nulli, maxima turba Gabi. 


My ximis is of course to be taken with 
suburbanae. LBouillae was too close to the 
city when the city was young. Propertius 
extracts a point from an adjective which 
seems to have been a sort of standing epi- 
thet of Bouillae. The ‘dangerous proxi- 
mity’ here meant may be _ illustrated 
from Aristophanes Nubes 214 sqq. Srp. ddd’ 
9 Aaxedaiuwy wot ’orw; Ma. omov ’orw; 
airy. | Srp. Oseyyvs ypav. TovTO viv hpovti- 
fere, | tav'tnv ad’ qpav dxayayely TOppw Tavr. 
Compare also the expression in Virgil’s 
celebrated ‘Mantua uae miserae nimium 
urcina Cremonae’ Eel. 9. 28. 

I consider in conclusion a place which | 
left only half-emeuded in my text, but have 
since corrected } 


IV. ii. 35 99. 


est mea et aurigae species cum uerbere, et 
eius 
traicit alterno qui leue pondus equo, 


' See Classical Roview for 1897 p. 405. 


suppetat hoc: pisces calamo praedabor et 
ibo 
mundus demissis institor in tunicis. 


The MSS. have ‘est etiam aurigae species 
uertumnus et,’ and the vulgate has a full 
stop after equo. 

The signs of corruption in this passage 
are very obvious as soon as it is closely 
scanned. In the first place we have the 
extraordinary statement that Vertumnus is 
‘a form of an wuriga and also of a desultor.’ 
If Vertwmnus is regarded as the proper name, 
the statement is meaningless: if it be 
acommon name, the assertion that certain 
kinds cf aurigae and desultores were named 
uertumnt stands in sad need of corroboration. 
In either case it is wholly irrelevant to the 
context as will presently appear. But there 
is yet another difficulty. Everyone must 
have felt the clumsiness of the vulgate text 
of 37, ‘suppetat hoc pisces calamo prae- 
dabor.’ The last three words express the 
meaning briefly but perfectly; and what 
purpose do ‘suppetat hoc’ serve? We may 
get rid of the difficulty in the form hoe by 
accepting Heinsius’ hic ; but then we have 
to explain why Propertius, meaning ‘sup- 
petat calamus, hoc pisces praedabor’ or 
‘suppetat hic calamus, pisces pr.’, should 
have chosen to write what he has: and the 
superfluity still remains. 

Now the text of Vertumnus’ address to 
the poet is given in 21 ‘opportuna mea est 
cunctis natura figuris’ and it is developed 
beyond possibility of mistake in the follow- 
ing distichs. ‘In the Coa westis’ he says ‘I 
shall appear as a light o’ love, in the toga as 
a man, as a haymaker with a sickle in my 
hana: I once wore armour, and was a fine 
military figure, with a basket on my head 
a manifest harvester.’ And so on (25-34). 
Not only does the context that precedes our 
four lines speak so clearly, but what follows 
is equally plain: ‘ with a staf’ I shall play 
shepherd, and with a flower basket I shall be 
taken for a rose-seller,’ and, to go back to the 
last of our couplets, ‘ with a vod Ishall be a 


Jjisherman and in a loose tunic a spruce com- 


mis voyageur.’ It is clear then that the sense 
of our passage must be this. ‘ With the out- 
ward sign of a driver I shall be an auriga 
and with the outward sign of a circus rider 
a desultor.’ These outward signs are not on 
the surface of the traditional text at present, 
but they are not far below it. To take the 
desultor first, ‘ suppetat hoc’ will supply his 
characteristic emblem without the changeof a 
letter: we have only to make the not very 
audacious assumption that hoc is used 
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Sextixds ‘this object.’ The object referred of the two similar syllables omitted. The 
to I think must be the pilleus or felt cap resulting twm ver suggested, in this context 
which Hyginus Fab. 80 assigns to the inevitably, the metrical stop-gap wertwmnus. 
desultor and with which he is invariably To Mr. Housman belongs the credit of hav- 
represented in works of art. Some may ing first suspected the vapid ‘ est etiam.’ 
dislike the pause after the second arsis of His suggested remedy was mentiar. But 
the hexameter. But Propertius uses itelse- my correction ‘est mea et’ does not change 
where in the fourth book of his elegies, viii. a single letter except the commonly con- 
69, x. 41. I'pass on to the charioteer. Hissign fused e and i, and it has the advantage of 
may be extracted from the unintelligible not making species a plural. The distich 
vertumnus ; the driver must be accompanied means then: ‘ My appearance is also that 
with his whip, cum uerbere ; verberasin Ovid of the charioteer when I have whip in hand 
Met. 14. 821 ‘conscendit equos Gradiuus et and of a circus rider if I am supplied with 
ictu | uerberis increpuit.’ It is easy to see this.’ 

how this corruption arose: in the letters cum J. P. Posteate. 
uer<ber>e ¢ was written for c and the last 


THE NEW ‘CODEX OPTIMUS’ OF MARTIAL 


Tue twelfth-century MS. (L), recently taneously, as we see from the awkward gaps 
acquired by the Royal Library, Berlin (lat. (of a whole column and more) between the 
fol. 612) from Lucca, is older by a consider- portions allotted to them; and, as is so 
able interval than the other MSS. which often the case, the first of the three shews 
exhibit the better text of Martial, a text superiority both in penmanship and intelli- 
that can be traced to the recension or edi- gence. 
tion published by Torquatus Gennadius in The contrast between his work and that 
401 a.v. It is therefore worth while to of his immediate successor is very marked. 
examine the peculiar features of this ‘codex The second transcriber produces a bad im- 
optimus’ with sufficient minuteness to dis- pression at the outset by the slovenly writing 
cover what light it can throw on the arche- of his first page and the omission (until V liii) 
type of this family, technically known as of the title-headings of the epigrams. He 
the B* family, of our MSS. of Martial (see has an irritating habit of misreading the 
p. 309 of this year’s volume of the Classical word he has to copy and transcribing it 
Review). wrongly, only to correct it the next moment. 

Were it not that the other representatives For example, in V lv. at v. 2 quare] plane 
of the B* family (P, Q, 4, F) are, all of corr. quare; v. 4 ore] ove corr. ore ; and 
them, Renaissance copies, L would hardly when he leaves uncorrected absurd errors 
be entitled to so much consideration. For like ad lateres for adlatres (V 1x, 1), ridere 
it is nothing but an ordinary twelfth-cen- barba for redire Narbo, we have no hesitation 
tury MS., neither better nor worse than the in writing him down with Dogberry. One 
average codex of its time, by no means free of his deviations however is so curious 4s 
from careless errors and written on a poor to make us wonder whether there was not a 
quality of vellum. ‘The transcription has marginal variant in the original. At VI 
been divided in equal portions between  xliii. 7 sqq. : 


three scribes :— ; 
Quondam laudatas quocumque libebat ad 


(1) foll. i-xix, containing Books I to V, undas 
XxX: J, Currere nec longas pertimuisse vias, 

(2) foll. xx-xxxvii, containing V xxxix. Nune urbis vicina iuvant facilesque recessus, 
8-IX lIxix title-heading, Et satis est, pigro si licet esse mihi, 


(3) foll. xxxviii-end,' containing 1X Ixix. our Dogberry has written in the third line 

l-end. us but has immediately substituted 
regressus but has immediately substitute 

for it recessus, which is the reading not only 

of the B* family, but also of the inferior 

C4 family and of the Anthology MSS. (the 

A‘ family). Less interesting is his pectore, 


These three transcribers worked simul- 


1 The MS., as we have it, ends at XIV clvii. 1, 
the last leaf (fol. lvii) having been lost. 
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which he corrects to nomine, at VII xii. 7. 
We are reminded of the famous variant in 
Juvenal VIII 239 by his gentes,! corr. montes, 
at VIII xxxvi. 5. But as a rule his miswrit- 
ings and rewritings are tedious and provok- 
ing to the last degree. It is a thousand 
pities that the first scribe did not undertake 
the transcription of the whole volume. For 
the first scribe’s portion is a meritorious 
reproduction of an original which was itself, 
in this earlier portion at least, very correct. 
One might almost print word for word and 
letter for letter as the first transcriber has 
written and be no further from the ‘ipsa 
verba’ of Martial than any standard text, 
say Gilbert’s (in the small Teubner edition) 
of to-day. Take the first fifteen epigrams 
asasample. Here are the divergences of L 
from Gilbert’s text : 


Ad Catonem 2 vulgi] volgi ; iii. 11 lascive| 
laseivie ; iv. 8 vita proba] vita proba est ; 
v. 1 naumachiam] naumachias ; vi. 2 inlae- 
sum] illaesum ; viii. 1 Thraseae consumma- 
tique] Thraseae consumatique ; 2 salvus] 
salvos ante corr. ; 3 enses] ensis ante corr. ; 
ix. 1 Cotta] Cocta; x. 3 nil] nichil; 4. in 
illa petitur] in illa appetitur ; xi. 1 quina] 
bina; 3 portantes] portantis; xii. 1 Her- 
culeas gelidi] Herculei gelidas ; 3 dilectaque 
delectaque ; 5 umbras] auras ; 7 conlapsa 
collapsa ; 9 querellas} quaerelas; 10 par 
tam magnae] parta magnae; xiii. 3 feci] 
fec (i.e. fecit) ; 4 quod tu] tu quod. 


It will be seen that about as many are 
improvements as deteriorations of Gilbert’s 
text ; and the only reason why these good 
readings have not already been printed is 
the wholly inadequate knowledge of the 
Gennadian text that prevailed at the time 
of Gilbert’s edition. Consider, for a moment, 
the last reading cited, tw quod. The line it 
comes from is the closing line of the epi- 
gram on Arria and Paetus (I xiii) : 


Casta suo gladium cum traderet Arria 
Paeto, 
Quem de visceribus strinxerat ipsa suis, 
“Si qua fides, vulnus quod feci non dolet ” 
inquit, 
“Sed quod tu facies, hoc mihi, Paete, 
dolet.” 


Surely the B* variant tu quod is an excel- 
lent one, but neither in Gilbert’s nor in 
Friedlaender’s edition is there any mention 
of it. 

1 The word gentes appears in contracted form here 
and at VIII xi. 3, gns (second transcriber) and XII 
vi. 5 gts (third), each with suprascript stroke to in- 
dicate the contraction. 
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Our MS., as we shall see later, seems to 
have been copied from an original in Lom- 
bard script, the script prevalent in Italy 
from about the eighth century onwards (it 
persisted longer in the South than the 
North); and the monastery from whose 
library it passed some years ago (see ‘ Studi 
Italiani’ VITI, 124) is the Monastery of 8S. 
Maria Curtis Orlandigorum at Lucca. It 
is in all probability the codex described in 
the ‘Iter Italicum’ of Zacharias (1762), 
vol. I, p. 26 as ‘antiquissimus ac forte unde- 
cimo saeculo conscriptus Martialis codex.’ 

It bears corrections from more than one 
hand. We can distinguish : 


(1) corrections by the scribe himself at 
the moment of transcription (L') ; 

(2) corrections by a contemporary, pre- 
sumably the ‘corrector’ (L?). They seem 
to be taken from the original from which our 
MS. was transcribed ; 

(3) corrections by a later pre-Renaissance 
hand or hands (L*), taken from a text of the 
C* family ; 

(4) still later corrections, partly mere con- 
jectures, but mainly from the ‘Itala’ or 
Renaissance text. They are by more hands 
than one, but may conveniently be grouped 
under the common symbol L*. A specimen is 
II xliii. 1 Candide, xowa ¢PiAwv, haec sunt 
tua, Candide, xowa, the Renaissance re-cast- 
ing of the line, which L' reproduced faith- 
fully from its Gennadian original as : 


xowa didwv haec sunt, haec sunt tua, Candide, 
(-da MS.) xowa. 


The Renaissance version is an Italian 
scholar’s attempt to fill up the gap in the 
defective line offered by inferior MSS., viz, 
cowa ditwv haec sunt tua, Candide, xowd 
(with haplography of the repeated haec sunt). 

Only L! and L* are of importance for the 
Gennadian text. L’ has supplied omissions 
here and there, e.g. II xx. 2, (wanting in the 
B‘ archetype) [V Ixix. 2 (separated by an 
accident in the B* archetype from IV Ixix. 
1), as well as some of the epigram-headings 
left out by the second transcriber, (e.g. V 
xliii.); but has drawn from some MS. of the 
inferior C* family. This L* gives LV Ixix. 
2 (on fol. 7v.) the C* reading dona, whereas 
the line, where it actually was transcribed 
from the original into our MS. (on fol. 16 v) 
shews the B“ reading bene. The title-heading 
supplied by L’ for V xliii. is the C* heading 
‘ De Thaide et Leucania,’ while the B4 head- 
ing (found in PQ) is ‘De Leucania sine 
dentibus.’ It seems to be L* which has 
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added on fol. 1. r, epigrams i-ii. of Book I. 
(which begins on fol. 1 v.), so that the 
presence of these two epigrams in L is no 
proof of their having belonged to the Gen- 
nadian text. 

L* gives a good deal of trouble in the 
opening pages ; for this hand has re-traced 
the writing where it was faded and often 
makes it impossible to determine the reading 
of Ll. The third word of the prefatory 
Epistle of Book I appears as secuturum, a 
Renaissance reading, but luckily the traces 
of secutum (suprascript, by L! or L?) are not 
wholly effaced. Erasure has obliterated all 
trace of the original reading (probably 
causidici set for causidicis et) in XJ. xxx. 1, 
where Lt has (cawsidici)s os. It is in many, 
I might almost say, in most cases impossible 
to be sure whether the tail-stroke which 
turns e into ae does not come from Lt. 
The Greek words in I xxvii. 7 are added by 
L‘, the scribe having left a blank space. 

The above may serve as a rough descrip- 
tion of the characteristic features of our 
MS., which is written in two columns to 
the page, each column of 48, (47, 49) lines, 
on vellum that has (and had previous to the 
transcription) a good many holes and rough 
patches. The script is the ordinary conti- 
nental minuscule, abounding in contractions, 
each of the three transcribers shewing 
independence in this respect,! and is, espe- 
cially towards the close of the volume, rather 
more crowded than is consistent with 
calligraphy. 

Before we proceed to examine whether 
and to what extent we can glean any hints 
regarding the nature of the B* archetype, 
we must first enquire into the precise 
relationship of L and the other members of 
the B* family. F, being a ‘mixed’ text, is 
as much a member of the C* family; it 
comes from an original which had a C* text 
corrected from a B* text (see Friedlaender’s 
Preface, p. 96). Q is definitely a B* codex, 
but its original had numerous additions and 
corrections from some Renaissance source. 
It contains the Spectacula, for example, and 
other epigrams (eg. the spurious ‘ Rure 
morans,’ ete.,) and lines which were not 
included in the B* archetype ; and this pro- 
cess of contamination has been further carried 
out by the work of two correctors Q?and Q?, so 
that a MS. copied from Q would be as remote 
from the Gennadian recension as, let us say, 


' For example, ef is expressed by the first tran- 
scriber by a sign like our Arabic numeral 7; while 
the second uses that ligature that is still preserved in 
our symbol &c, The third transcriber writes prare 
for praesture. 
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that other .British Museum codex (Harl. 
12004), which contains the Gennadian ‘ sub- 
scription’ here and there: Ego Torquatus 
Gennadius emendavi, but only a small pro- 
portion of the true Gennadian readings. 
At a still further remove than Q stands /, 
copied from a ‘corrected’ original. P is a 
far truer representative of the family, 
although Q may not by any means be 
despised. For example, the title headings 
and Gennadian ‘subscriptions’ in P, through 
the fault of the ‘rubricator’ either of P or 
of the original from which P was copied, 
cease with Book V.2 Q continues them to 
the end of the volume and so has preserved 
the interesting entry at the beginning ® of 
the Xenia (Book XIII iv.), which tells us 
that Gennadius published his edition in the 
consulship of Vincentius and Fravitta, 401 
A.D., ‘in foro divi Augusti.4 Q therefore is 
no copy of P. L, like Q, has these epigram- 
titles and ‘subscriptions’ (the latter, of 
course, only at the end and beginning of 
each book) throughout. The title-headings, 
with the exception of those in the Xenia 
and Apophoreta (Books XIII-XIV),° betray 
illiterate authorship by such freaks as DE 
SVPERBIA CHRESTESII (the heading of VIL lv. 
which begin»: Nulli munera, Chreste, si 
remittis), AD BISSENAM (LV Ixxvi. Milia 
misisti mihi sex bis sena petenti. The C4 


amily have the same title), but are no 
family |} tk title), but t 
without interest to students of late Latin.® 
But Q is no copy of L, nor is P either ; for 
L, especially in the second transcriber’s 
portion, has many omissions and blunders 
from which P and Q are exempt. Thus L 


2 Inf the ‘subscriptions’ cease with Book VII. 

3 XIII i-iii, were ‘extra ordinem paginarum’ (ef. 
IX. init.), so that the real beginning of Book XIII, 
the ‘ Xenia,’ is at epigram iv. 

4 L has preserved for us the fuller form of this 
clause, viz. ‘in forum (eg. foro) divi Augusti Martis.’ 
The forum Augusti was styled the forum Martis from 
the fourth century, according to Jordan, ‘Topo- 
graphy,’ pp. 213, 472; and at the time of this pub- 
lication the old and the new name were vsed in con- 
junction. In the prefatory Epistle of Book 1X the 
opering was written as part ef the ‘subscription ’ 
and is wholly omitted by P, while Q has curtailed it. 
L has it in full: Ave, mi Torani, frater karissime. 

5 I cannot understand why Friedlaender should 
discredit ()’s title-headings in these two books. They 
are as Gennadian as the ‘subscriptions.’ Now that 
Prof. Maleyn in his recently published work on 
Martial (in Russian unfortunately) has shewn that all 
or most of the supposed discrepancies between P and 
Gruter’s Palatinus are non-existent, the ‘consensus’ 
of P and Pal. goes for nothing. 

6 A late Latin use of circa, which has received 
some attention from scholars lately (see Archiv 
f. lat. Lexicographie, viii, 179 ; ix ) is found in 
the heading of VIII xi.: De nimio amore Romae 
circa Caesarem. 
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omits VII xcii. 5-8 (through homoeoteleu- 
ton), XII xiv. 6-8 (through homoeoarchon), 
XII lv. 11 and 13 and X xxxv. 11 (both 
through homoeoteleuton). Its omission of 
IX ci. 5 seems to have been due to the tran- 
scriber’s difficulty in deciphering his original, 
for a blank space is left for the line. 

All these lines are found in P and Q. So 
are single words omitted by L, such as 
goudet IX xliii. 12, Brutus XI v. 9. And 
mistakes like these of the second and third 
transcribers of L: renomina for renovas qui 
nomina VII xxxii. 1; fuit for furis VI 
Ixxxiv. 2; regnat for res negat IX xxxvi. 8 ; 
vegetabit for negabit LX lvii. 12 ; sineat for 
st videat IX lIxv. 143 super (sr) for frater 
(fr) XL x. 2 (cf. eallifrate for Callistrate IX 
xev. 5) ; stant (stat) for frater (frat) LX liv. 
6, are not reproduced in P and Q. L there- 
fore cannot be the archetype of these two 
MSS. 

This is a fortunate circumstance ; for the 
errors of an archetype are often irretriev- 
able. The B4 archetype omitted the penul- 
timate word of XII xxix. 1, and since this 
epigram is not found in MSS. of the other 
two families, we have no means of discover- 
ing the missing word. Editors generally 
supply Pontice as a stop-gap : 

Hermogenes tantus mapparum, Pontice, fur 
est. 

At X xlvii. 1 the B* archetype substituted 

tucundiorem for beatiorem, through the in- 

advertence of some scribe who was thinking 

of the neighbouring word! iuwcundissime : 


Vitam quae faciunt izcundiorem, 
Jucundissime Martialis, haee sunt ; 


Here C* and A“ come to the rescue with 
beatiorem; but so far as regards the B* text, 
we are left without a clue to the right 
word. 

We may then regard P, Q, and L as in- 
dependent witnesses to the text of their 
common B* archetype, although there is a 
strong probability that P and @ belong to 
one and the same branch of the family. To 
L, as the oldest of the three,? we must look 


! This is a well-known error in MSS. and is usually, 
though not always, occasioned by the similarity of 
the two neighbouring words. An instance in L is 
victorem for videret in VIII ii. 2: Victorem modo 
cum ewictorem Histri. Both P and Q have videret. 

2 L has preserved IX x., an epigram omitted by 
PQ, also (like f) malar it for male audit in IT lvi. 1, 
a strange form which PQ (very pardonably) omit. 
The Ca archetype had the same form, which must 
not be too hastily discarded. It indicates that the 
two words had coalesced into a ‘word group,’ like 
mal(e)factum. 
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for suggestions regarding the archetype’s 
nature and composition, but in all our 
inferences we must remember that we do 
not know by how many stages the three 
MSS. were removed from their common 
source. 

L abounds in confusions of « and oe, e.g. 
II xl. 7 Jocwart for lavari; VIII xxxiii. 2 ha 
for hoc; IX xlviii. 4 doctis for datis; X 
Ixviii, 12 cocis for Zais ; and in still more of 
t and a, e.g. X Ixviii. 4 tricina for Aricina 
(so XII xxxii. 10 tricinwm for Aricinum) ; 
VIII xviii, 7 utrio for Vario (so VIII lix. 6 
waroque for utrogque; IX lii, 4 naraque for 
utraque) ; IX ii, 4 awum for tuwm (so VIII 
Ixxx. 1 tworum for avorum) ; X xiii. 10 cotaa 
for Cotta (in X xlix. 4 and Ixiv. 6 Cotta has 
become coacta). Tne*Apes “Apes of IX xi. 
15, written in Roman character, has become 
tres ares ; in XII xxxii. 17 aura is disguised 
as tura; in IX ci, 17 contudit as cum audit ; 
in X xxxv. 14 antro as amaro. Rarer is the 
confusion of mt and tu, e.g. XT lii. 5 Jaomica 
for /actuca ; X xxx. 1 fortue for Formiae. In 
XIV ¢. 1 Catwlli was at first written Camilli. 
These confusions, shared by all three scribes, 
point unmistakeably toa Lombard minuscule 
original. The frequent confusion of ¢ and /,’ 
e.g. balas for Baias throughout XI Ixxx. ; 
vale for Baiae Vi xlii, 7; lu for in XI xxi, 
11, although not exclusively suggesting this 
origin is not inconsistent with it. And 
since the different transcribers shew different 
degrees of susceptibility to confuse these 
letters, we may conclude that it is the im- 
mediate original of L which was written in 
this script. 

The same confusions are found in the 
other MSS. derived from the B* archetype. 
Thus in LV Ixiii, 1: 


Dum petit a Baulis mater Caerellia Baias 


instead of a Baulis we find ab oculis in PFL 
(Q has a baiulis). So IE lviii, 35 f has 
sassinocte for Sassinate ; V xxviii, 2 ocule for 


Aule. At I xcii 8 Q (like L!) has noetes for 


3 The minuscule form of 7 which is scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from minuscule 7 is the ‘long’ or ‘ tall’ 
form, used by careful scribes only (or mainly) in two 
circumstances, (1) for consonantal 7 (j), e.g. aio, (2) 
for initial 7, especially before m. From the first has 
come our letter 7; from the second, if I am not mis- 
taken, the early Irish expression of the preposition 
in, &@ preposition which happens to have the same 
form in Latin, Irish, English, German and other 
languages. For this preposition Irish scribes often 
write Az; and linguists have laboured at an explana- 
tion of the initial 2. I believe the sign to be as 
conventional as our old-fashioned ‘ye’ for ‘the.’ 
This was never pronounced with y, but merely 
written with a sign that resembled the y-sign. No 
more was the Irish preposition ever pronounced 
with h. 
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nates. In IIT lviii, 29, in the description of 
the townslaves at the country-house : 


Exercet hilares facilis hortus urbanos, 


we find hormis for hortus in PQF, although 
L has hortus.' So IX xxxviii, 7 PQ have 
armis for artus. In I ciii, 11: 


In ius, o fallax atque infitiator, eamus, 


the B* MSS. begin the line with Jnluso or 
Iluso. In XI xxi. 7 the first three letters 
of pthisico have in f,as in L, become pah ; in 
XI Ixi, 5 fhas mamila for mauult. 

All this suggests that the common arche- 
type of LPQF/ was a MS. written in Lom- 
bard minuscules, in other words that the 
Gennadian text has been transmitted to us 
through an Italian channel. The confusion 
of ti with g in L, e.g. segudé eos for Setina 
meos (-tideos) IX xxii, 3; piosti for piosque 
(q.) IX iii, 11, suggests the Lombard liga- 


z 

ture of ti ; and the substitution of s (de. sibz) 
for sunt IX xxiv, 3 suggests the Lombard 
(but not exclusively Lombard) practice of 
making the contraction sign vertical instead 
of horizontal. The confusion of en and et 
by the third transcriber (e.g. XI xxi, 4 venus 
for vetus ; 9 weneres for veteres; XII iii, 7 
pene for pete; XII viii, 9 genae for Getae) 
admits of more than one explanation. 

Whether it was this Lombard minuscule 
archetype or some earlier archetype in which 
the transpositions that characterize the B* 
manuscripts first occurred, we have no means 
of judging.” Nor may we venture, without 
further evidence, to identify it with the codex 
vetustissimus Langobardis litteris of which 
Politian speaks, Politian in a letter to a 
friend on the subject of the proper spelling 
of the word cu/cita directs him to the ‘ vetus- 
tissima exemplaria’ of Suetonius (in Tiberio) 


1 The mysterious item in the Geneva Papyrus 
published by M. Nicole ad hormos confodiendos, a 
military task, suggested to me the possibility of a 
Latin loanword trom the Greek, hormus, with the 
sense of ‘trench, chain of trenches.’ But now that L 
provides hortus, we are absolved from the necessity 
of explaining ‘obscurum per obscurius.’ A slight 
variation in the form of early minuscule @ makes the 
letter look like co. In X xii. 9 is the cognoscendus 
of LPQF a mere scribe’s error for agnoscendus, or is it 
the actual reading preferred by Gennadius? This 
epigram is not included in the A“ Anthology, but 
the CA archetype had adnoscendus. In XIII lxv. 2 
the variants /autorwm condere and lautorwm mandere 
may have come not from divergent ancient recensions 
but from the mere blunder of a mediaeval scribe. 

* In the B4 family we find this order: 1. Epist., 
ad Cat., (om. i.-ii.), iiii-xiv. ; xlviii. 2-ciii. 2; 
xv.-xli. 3 (om. xli. 4—xlviii. 1); IV xxiv. 2-lxix. 
i; i em. 3-1V xxiv. 1; FV isix. 2, otc, An 
account of the causes of this arrangement I hope to 
give on another occasion. 

NO. CXXXVI. VOL. XV. 
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and Martial (in Apophoretis), telling him 
that the spelling which they attest is cwlcita. 
The ‘codex optimus’ of Suetonius, he says, 
is to be found in the Vatican (it is now lost), 
that of Martial in the Medicean Library. 
The latter MS. (described* as above) he 
appeals to on another occasion (Miscellan. 
XXIII) for the reading mu/o (the B* reading) 
in VI lxxvii, 7. 

That the title-headings of the epigrams 
in the original of L were at least occasion- 
ally in minuscules and not in capitals, we 
may infer partly from the occasional use of 
minuscules in L, when the transcriber failed 
to notice that it was a title-heading and not 
a line of Martial that he was copying,‘ 
partly from confusions like the third trans- 
criber’s Locvs for /aus in the headings of [IX 
Ixxxiii, X xxviii, xxx, or AbrerA for abigit 
in the heading of XI xvi. The numerous 
marginal directions to the ‘rubricator’ in L 
(by the first transcriber) have, no doubt, 
helped to keep the division and arrangement 
of the epigrams more correct than it is in 
other MSS. of this family, And the useful 
habit of indicating by ‘catch-words’ the 
proper sequence of the quaternions, e.g. 
Necaret (sic) officio (LV Ixxviii. 6), at the 
bottom of fol. 16 v., prevents any wrong 


% Neither of the two MSS. of the B4 family now in 
the Medicean Library, F and f, suit the description. In 
a copy of the Paris quarto edition of 1680, at present 
in the Leyden Library (760 D 5), but formerly in the 
possession of P. Burmann, there are marginal col- 
lations, copied by Burmann ‘ex J. Goyesi codice (7.e. 
printed edition with written marginalia) qui eum a 

3everlando acceperat.’ The manuscript, known as/, a 

paper codex of the fifteenth century, is the ‘ Floren- 
tinus,’ whose readings are recorded by Burmann (¢.9. 
I iii .1 ‘Jatebras, sed in marg. al. tabernas’). Like 
F it has culcitra in both passages of the Apophoreta 
(viz. XIV exix, 2 and elxii. 1). On the fly-leaf of 
Burmann’s volume there is an entry regarding the 
Florence MS. twice mentioned by Politian: ‘Codey. 
Florentinus. Politian. VII Epist. ult. De hoc et 
aliis vid. Miscell. cap. 29’ ; but this entry does not 
give the shadow of a proof that Beverland identified 
Politian’s MS. with 7. In the margin at I xix. 2 
he characterizes the latter as ‘vet. cod. chartaceus 
Biblioth. Medicaeae,’ a description which exactly 
suits f. 

4 The third transcriber is especially prone to this 
error. The title-heading of XI xlvi. ‘Ad meuium 
qui non,’ etc., he has so copied as to make the heading 
look exactly like a line of poetry and to give the two 
epigrams xlv. and xlvi. the appearance of one long 
epigram. One can see the reason of the numerous 
cases of ‘conflation’ of neighbouring epigrams in 
our MSS. of Martial. The first scribe has written 
the first half of the long heading of V xxxix. in 
minuscules. But in this he was faithfully copying 
the archetype, for PQ/ have precisely the same. If 
we compare such mistakes with the mistake (men- 
tioned below) made by L in IV xliii. 11, the in- 
ference is natural, that the title-headings in the 
archetype were regularly in minuscules, distinguished 
from the text by colouring. 

EE 
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arrangement of a loose quaternion, such as 
that which has produced in the B* archetype 
the transposition of IV xxiv, 2-lxix, 1 (see 
above). 

Most mediaeval MSS. have their margins 
dotted with symbols like chr(esimon), nota, 
d(octe), etc., and it is possible that the 
excerpts in Anthologies (e.g.. the A* family 
of MSS. of Martial) have been determined 
by these marginal signs in an archetype. 
Symbols like these are frequent in L, but 
there are others, which may possibly be of 
more importance. Thus at II xlii. the word 
hic is found in the margin and, some lines 
below, at xlvi. 3 the letter d. Now in cases 
of omission, the ‘corrector’ of a mediaeval 
MS. would usually enter the omitted 
passage in the top or bottom margin, with 
the signs h or hic (hoc) and d or deest, the 
one sign being set at the gap in the text, 
the other at the beginning of the marginal 
entry. In Q there is a displacement here, 
for epigram xlv. comes between xlii. and 
xliii. ; and it is conceivable that the scribe 
of L (it is the careful ‘first transcriber ’ 
who is on duty) has copied these marginal 
signs from his original. The Ace at the 
top of fol. 17 r., close to the end of the 
passage of Book IV that has been trans- 
posed in B* may also be significant. 

A surer clue to a feature of the original 
is the following. Space was often saved in 
MSS. by wviting the ‘overflow’ words or 
syllables of a line in the blank space at 
the end of a short neighbouring line. In 
early MSS. the addition is separated from 
the alien words beside it by means of an 
S-shaped bracket. The last word of IV 
xliii. ended in the B* archetype with the 
syllables -giwm (so Q), for which we find in 
P -gisum. A glance at L seems to give 
us the explanation. The scribe of L writes 
after gi the three letters svm, in rubricated 
capitals exactly like the title-heading (of 
epigram xliv.) that occupies the next line. 
The inference is obvious, that in the arche- 
type the ‘ overflow’ syllable -wm had found 
a place at the end of the title on the next 
line and was separated from the title by 
this S-shaped bracket ; so that the impos- 
sible spelling -giswm was not the actual 
spelling of the B* archetype. Similarly our 
MS. explains the curious title SERTVs, in 
stead of tvs, at XIII iv., the first of the 
Xenia (see above). For in L the Gennadian 
‘subscription’ already mentioned and this 
title are not put in separate lines. The 
title and the ‘subscriptio,’ both in rabri- 
cated capitals, look like one and the same 
entry. Instead of the syllable ser- we find 
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an oblique S with a cross-bar, which was 
really, I take it, the S-shaped bracket 
separating the title tus from the ‘subscrip- 
tion,’ but which was interpreted by scribes 
as the contraction for ser-. They would 
adopt this interpretation the more readily, 
since the first word of the epigram is serus, 

In IX Ixviii. 10 PQ offer grave instead of 
grave est. We do not require the help of 
any other MS. to explain to us what has 
happened here. Clearly the archetype had 
the ordinary contraction for est, viz. e, but 
the scribe had omitted or written witha dry 
pen, the contraction stroke above. This grave 
e would naturally be copied as grave. The 
scribe of L (the third transcriber) has copied 
this grave e exactly as he found it. Since 
unusual forms of contractions, that most 
fruitful source of error in MSS., are often 
copied without alteration from the original,” 
it will be well to turn our attention to the 
contractions found in L. 

One interesting form is quire (with the 
contraction stroke omitted) for Quirine in 
X lviii. 10; for it throws light on the 
Gennadian ‘subscription’ at the beginning 
of Book II: Ego Torquatus Gennadius 
emendavi feliciter Quirine floreas. The last 
two words (omitted in f) are in P gui floreas 
and in Q qui reflorui, but L has quire Aloreas, 
with contraction stroke above quire. Gen- 
nadius dedicated Book IL of his edition to 
Quirinus, as he dedicated Book 1V to Con- 
stantinus. At the beginning of Book IV 
the ‘subseription’ is: Emendavi ego Tor- 
quatus Gennadius Constantine  feliciter 
floreas (so L and Harl. 12004; flores P, 
florens Q; ego T’. G. em. feliciter constantine 
feliciter floreas 7). 

The mistakes in B“ manuscripts at I xevi. 
| quod for que; X1L Ixxii. 4 sunt for sed ; 
XIV iii. 2 nomine for nobile, ave all easily 
explained by unusual contractions in the 
archetype, and in each case we find a con- 
traction in L. That may, however, be a 
mere coincidence. So in LV xxxviii. 1 where 
nisi has become whi in QF we findin L what 
must have stood in the archetype, the con- 
tracted form of nisi, viz. n (which some 
scribe mistook for w) with suprascript 7. 
But at IV liv. 2 where prima has become 


1 Another case where L gives us the exact repro- 
duction of what was in the archetype is, I think, VI 
iii. 6 where nebdit is the true reading. P has ncbit, 
Q has mbit, f has nubit. In L we tind auwhit with 
the second limb of w cancelled by a dot above and 
below. I fancy the archetype had xwdit with an 
obscure correction of the word to nebit. 

2 Beside the usual contraction of omnes, viz. o@s, 
we find oceasionally in L 6s. Does this come from 
the original of L? 
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patria in PQ, the word in L has the con- 
tracted form p'ma, while in the archetype 
(or original of PQ) it must have had the 
form pria. Contractions by ‘suspension,’ 
where a contraction stroke replaces the last 
syllable or syllables of a word, are common 
in early minuscule MSS., and have played 
havoe with terminations of verbs and the 
like. They are frequent in L but seem 
always to have definite functions. Thus 
praestab with contraction — cross-stroke 
through 6 definitely means praestabis in L 
and not (as it might in an early minuscule 
MS.) also praestabit ; fee with stroke above ¢ 
in L means /ecit only, not also feci, although 
amaud means amavi. It may be a mere co- 
incidence that L has this coutraction of 
praestabis in IIL xlvi. 11, where Q has prae- 
stabit, and this contraction of fecit in 1 xiii. 
3, where the A* and C* manuscripts shew 
ject and the B* manuscripts feci/. A con- 
traction by ‘suspension’ that is quite of the 
old type and has doubtless been copied from 
the original (and possibly by the scribe of 
that original from a still earlier one) is stom 
(with stroke above m) in XII EKpist. 18 for 
stomachum. 

The ligature ec, which from its liability to 
confusion with the eé¢- and ea- ligatures was 
discarded at an early period from minuscule 
script, has left clear traces of itself at IX 
xxvii. 9 where L has sexulo for secu/o, and 
at V xxiv. 1 sevw for seculi (written, [ fancy, 
secli with ‘ barred ’ /). 

Turning from this somewhat disappointing 
part of the field, let us see what can be 
gleaned in the matter of the spelling of the 
Archetype. From a mere average twelfth- 
century MS. like L we must not expect any- 
thing like a faithful reproduction of the 
Archetype’s, still less of Gennadius’ ortho- 
graphy, but since the other Gennadian MSS. 
are Renaissance copies, the value of Lis great 
by comparison. For it is Renaissance MSs. 
that have a bad reputation for foisting 
antique spellings, like guom, volt, voltus, 
salvos (Nom.), on their transcriptions. 
Twelfth-century MSS. are exempt from this 
fault but not wholly from a worse fault of 
Renaissance scribes, the ‘ doctoring’ of lines 
to suit metrical or grammatical require- 
ments.! The first transcriber, though he 
has many late spellings like wichil, and does 
not persist in the reproduction of -vos, -vom 
(e.g. I viii. 2 salvos, corr. salvus), gives 


' For instances, see Marx ad Herenn. prolegg. p. 
37. An example in L is IJ Ixvi. 6, where the arche- 
type had Zangat ct sanum (for Ranum probably). 
L reads Et sanum tangat, Q Tangat et insanum. P 
does not alter. 
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us great assistance in restoring the 
older spelling and shews that Gilbert is 
wrong in ruling out forms like volt, 
voltus. The second transcriber effaces 
these vo- forms as much as_ possible. 
After his appearance on the scene we are 
treated for a time to ci for ti, Marcius, 
Marcialis, tociens, cenciens, and so on; and 
ae is ruthlessly written e. We see the 
danger of pinning our faith to the spelling 
of a single MS., or even an archetype, when 
the character of the spelling within the MS. 
itself is changed with the advent of a new 
scribe. The line (V xxxix. 8) with which 
the second transcriber opens his task on 
fol. 20 r. i., begins with the word Croeso. 
He writes Creso. But it so happens that 
the first transcriber had begun this line 
before laying down his pen, so that on fol. 
19 v. we find the same word, copied from 
the same archetype, but spelt differently, 
Croeso. The third transcriber, who found 
more difficulty than the others with Lombard 
t, has on more than one occasion written 
volat for volt. No clearer proof is required 
that volt and not vul/t was the spelling (I do 
not say the invariable spelling) in his 
original. The Acc. Pl. -¢s is often preserved 
in L, where other MSS. shew -es. 

But the chief value of L lies in its con- 
tributions to the text. It supersedes Q in 
supplying a check upon P. As an example 
we may take Martial’s account of the 
medical specialists of the day (X lvi. 3 sqq.) : 


Eximit aut reficit dentem Cascellius aegrum, 
Infestos oculis uris, Hygine, pilos ; 

Non secat et tollit stillantem Fannius uvam, 
Tristia saxorum stigmata delet Eros ; 

Enterocelarum fertur Podalirius Hermes : 
Qui sanet ruptos dic mihi, Galle, quis est ? 


The fourth line of this quotation has for its 
second word Saxénum in the C* family, but 
in P servorum ; and this reading of P has 
been adopted by editors in the belief that it 
was the actual reading of the Gennadian 
recension. has saxorum, but Q is a 
weaker authority than P. Now however 
that L confirms Q, the reading of P must be 
discarded as a mere scribe’s aberration, as 
valueless as its petis at X Ixxxvii. 20, 
where LQ (with the A* text) read credis. 

And it vindicates again and again the 
Gennadian text from errors which the 
‘consensus’ of P and Q attributed to it: 
eg. XI c. 3 radat LZ: rodat PQF; X v. 3 
erret L: esset PQ; X v. 4 raucos Z: ramos 
PQ; X v. 15 inquieti Z: in equiti ?Q; 
VIL xvii. 5 nido licet inseras Z: modo licet 
EE 2 
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PQ; X xvi. 1 Gai Z: Galle PQ. We have 
now a fairly certain text of the Gennadian 
recension.! 


1 The discovery of L and Prof. Maleyn’s recently 
published account of the readings of P make a con- 
tinuation of my articles on ‘A Supplement to the 
App. Crit. of Martial’ unnecessary. I take this 
opportunity of expressing my thanks to Prof. Fried- 


If some good fortune would bring to light 
a new codex of the A“ family, our manu 
script evidence for Martial would be satis- 


factorily complete. 
W. M. Linpsay. 


laender, Father Ehrle, and Prof. Alfred Monaci for 
their kind assistance in the compilation of this Sup- 
plement. 





METHOD IN STUDY OF THE MODES. 


THE early study of modal usage was sadly 
hampered by preconceived ideas. It was 
taken for granted that each set of mode 
forms had a separate distinct province, and 
the aim of the investigator was to discover 
some ‘fundamental meaning’ for each mode 
that would explain every concrete case of 
that mode. Even to-day there appear, here 
and there, traces of the old logical theories 
that the subjunctive is the mode of possi- 
bility, the indicative of reality, etc. That 
such distinctions will not shold is perhaps 
nowhere more clearly evident than in the 
conditional sentence ; the very fact that an 
indicative stands in a si-clause precludes its 
affirming anything with certainty about 
reality, excepting, of course, in those cases 
where si is used as the synonym of wbi or 
the like in general conditions. 

In giving up the idea of finding some 
such fundamental meaning shining through 
each case of a given mode, Delbriick! took 
a step in the right direction, He hoped, by 
a study of the mode-suflixes and the earliest 
meanings found attached to these, to find 
out what was the earliest meaning conveyed 
by each mode, and to derive from these 
earliest meanings such uses as are found in 
literature. If there were material at hand 
to make the study of the mode-suffixes and 
their original meanings more than mere 
guess-work, this method might yield trust- 
worthy results.” Later thought has tended 
to be conservative. Starting with the 
known modal usages it has tried to reach 
back a step, by inference, into preliterary 
darkness. The theory that seems to best 
explain the known facts is that, in the 
period before literature began, mode (and 


1 Der Gebrauch des Conjunctivs und Optativs im 
Sanskrit und Griechischen. 

* Cf. A. Bergaigne, De coniunctivi et optativi in 
Indocuropaeis linguis conformatione ct vi antiquis- 
sima. Paris. 1877. 





tense) forms were used rather indiscrimin- 
ately—that they were of shifting applica- 
tion, rather than of fixed and determined 
value according to the old theories. This 
view is supported by two lines of argument; 
first, the development from vague to definite 
in the use of mode forms within the literary 
period : (e.g., the use of subjunctive forms 
by Homer and Plautus as contrasted with 
later usage) ; second, the different way in 
which the I.E. languages have applied the 
same or cognate forms to the expression of 
modal thought : ¢.g., evo and stm are sub- 
junctive and optative respectively, if judged 
by the standard of cognate languages. 
Further, e-forms of the future indicative in 
Latin (as reges, reget) are thought to be of 
the same formation as subjunctives such as 
ames, amet. These facts are very hard to 
explain if it be assumed that the early use 
of mode and tense forms was clear-cut, but 
very easy if it be assumed that such usage 
was indiscriminate and shifting.® 

The acceptance of this latter view brings 
with it a certain emancipation of thought. 
The idea of a fundamental meaning for each 
mode is given up, and, in its place, we as- 
sume that the meanings actually found in 
literature have become attached to the mode 
forms by a process of gradual differentiation 
or specialization, The old theories, however, 
still live on, to a certain extent, in the per- 
sistent feeling that difference of mode is the 
sign of difference of meaning, 2.e. that each 
mode has a province of its own not to be 
encroached on by any other. This feeling is 
doubtless fostered by a wholly natural liking 
for clear-cut distinctions, and also by the 
recognition of the great value of a formal 
classification as the point of departure for a 
syntactical investigation. A division ac- 
cording to mode and tense, and even person 


3 Cf. Paul, Principicn, $$ 410 and 433. Brugmann, 
Comparative Grammar, Vol. iv. p. 459. 



































and number,! is very helpful, but it does not 
tell the whole story. For there are certain 
other elements of the speech-form, which, 
though often given scant attention, are so 
important that they sometimes make the 
choice of mode a secondary matter—the 
speaker’s thought is readily conveyed 
whether one mode or another is used. Hence 
it is necessary to clear thinking that we give 
up any feeling that a division according to 
mode, tense, etc., is the key to every situa- 
tion, and that functional differences must 
underlie every such variation of form. If 
this be not done, there is constant danger of 
trying to force distinctions where there are 
none. 

A practical beginning looking toward a 
recognition of these\added formal elements 
has been made in the observation that cer- 
tain verbs,” by virtue of their root meaning, 
stand in the indicative in situations that call 
for the subjunctive of other verbs. Verb- 
meaning then is one of the factors that 
renders a division according to mode an in- 
adequate index of function. Other factors, 
recognised generally as abstractions merely, 
may be reduced to conerete form by an 
examination of such a phrase as quid ago? 

Ter. Phor. 447: Quid ago? dic, Hegio. 

Ter. Hec. 715: Quid ergo agam, Phidippe ? 
quid das consili? 

In the second case here cited both agam 
and a defining clause (quid das consi/i) in- 
struct the hearer that he is being appealed 
to for advice, but the context shows that 
quid ago’ without the defining clause is just 
us readily understood. How does the hearer 
know that the literal meaning ‘ What am I 
doing ?’ is not intended? That this sense is 
not an impossible one is shown by the frigid 
joke in Plaut. Most. 368: cf. Ter. Heaut. 
343: chit. Quid ago nunc? cin. Tune}? 
quod boni. At the same time, the very fact 
that taking guid agotin these passages in 
its literal sense makes a pun, is conclusive 
proof that the speaker intended, and the 
hearer understood it, in the deliberative 
sense, 

Most important for the definition of the 
meaning was, doubtless, the tone and manner 
of the speaker: these elements made clear 
to the hearer that the words were an appeal 
for advice. Second may be mentioned the 
general sitwation — the speaker’s obvious 
difficulty and need of advice. Third, 
specialization of phrases to certain uses ; quid 
ago was probably little used in other than 

1 E. P. Morris, “Subjunctive in Independent Sen- 
tences in Plautus,’ 4.J.P. Vol. xviii. 

E.y., posse, licct. 
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a deliberative sense. Ter. Phor. 736-7: 
Quid ago’? |... Adzo, maneo, dum haec quae 
loquitur magis cognosco? Ter. And. 639: 
Sed quid ayam? adeamne ad eum et cum eo 
iniuriam hane expostulem ? 

The first pair of sentences treated were 
taken from dialogue, and illustrate one 
phase of the deliberative question —- the 
asking of advice. This pair are spoken in 
soliloquy, and illustrate the other phase of 
such questions — the expression of the 
speaker’s perplexity. It must be quite 
obvious that the mode of the verb in neither 
pair is the prime element in making the 
speaker’s thought clear—the indicative is 
quite as ‘deliberative’ as the subjunctive 
when spoken in a certain tone and manner 
Formal elements such as these must then 
be added to verb-meaning as factors which 
tend to make a division based strictly on 
mode an inadequate index of function. 

These considerations may be expressed 
thus in a general principle : other aspects of 
the speech-form than the mode of the verb may 
be the essential features that convey to the 
hearer those ideas which it is generally felt to 
be the province of mode to express, e.g., 
deliberation. ‘Two corollaries depend upon 
this principle. (1) It is not always possible 
to find a functional difference to correspond 
to a division according to mode. (2) It 
does not necessarily mean that a rule is a 
poor one if it be not clear-cut. In certain 
vases the facts may not warrant a statement 
stronger than that one mode is used largely 
or prevailingly in the expression of a certain 
class of ideas. 

The conditional sentence is another field 
in which the elements of tone and manner 
play a larger part than seems generally 
supposed. If the two future conditions ‘If 
I go’ and ‘If I should go’ be compared in 
the abstract, one would naturally say that 
the latter is the form of less probability. 
But, as a matter of fact, ‘If I go’ can be 
rendered in such a fashion as to inspire ten 
times the doubt about fulfilment that a 
mere formal ‘lf I should go’ woulddo. The 
provinces of these two forms overlap, and 
we are justified in saying no more than 
that the form ‘If I go’ tends to be used in 
eases of greater probability of fulfilment. 
If this be true of English, why try to force 

3 The question quid agis ? is another that illustrates 
the working of these same elements. No one mis- 
takes the literal guid agis? (as seen in Cic, in Cat. 
]. 11. 27) for the quid agis? of greeting, though 
Plautus continually puns on the double meaning. It 
is interesting to note further, that in Cicero’s Orations 
quid ago? is allowed once (p. Quinet. 16. 53); quid 
agam ? occurs three or four times. 
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unyielding distinctions on Greek and Latin, 
insisting that each concrete case of the use 
of a mode exemplify the rule laid down? 
Such a procedure seems quite misleading 
when applied to the use of the indicative, sub- 
junctive and optative in future conditions. 
Again, on this same principle, if-clauses 
and si-clauses encroach upon the province 
of the concessive clause ; the concessive tone 
in which the words are spoken may render 
unnecessary the more explicit ‘even if’ or 
‘etst.’ Pronouncing the following sentences 
will make clear the difference in tone that 
exists between the pure and the concessive 
if-clauses. ‘If I had ten thousand books, 
I would give some away’; ‘If I had ten 
thousand books, [ would not give one away.’ 
On the written page we may have to wait 
until the apodosis is reached before we can 
interpret the if-clause with certainty, but 
in the spoken language the tone,of the 
speaker settles the question at once, and 
also prepares the hearer for the kind of 
apodosis that is to follow. 

A still further instance of tone and 
manner as defining elements is furnished by 
the language of Plautus. He is still using 
the present subjunctive largely for the 
present unreal conditional sentence, thus 
making this mode and tense a common 
speech-form for it and the ideal. Despite 
the ambiguity of the verbal form used, one 
person has no difficulty in making his 
thoughts clear to another! Just as in 
English the tone of apology of ‘If I had 
any, I would gladly give it’ would clearly 
distinguish it from ‘If I should get any, I 
should be glad to give it,’ even though we 
expressed the two by the use of the same 


See Class. Rev, xv. p. 52. 
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speech-form, as Plautus did for the most 
art.” 

The factors of tone and manner are 
largely lost on the written page. Some- 
times a hint is given by the order of words, 
and, again, the reply of a hearer may make 
clear just the cast of thought conveyed to 
him. In a careful literary style influenced 
by the need of communicating in writing, 
naturally those elements ® which may appear 
on the written page are utilized to a greater 
degree than is necessary in the spoken lan- 
guage of every-day life ; in this latter style 
the ‘irregularities’ are doubtless to be ex- 
plained largely by the presence of the (to 
us) more intangible, but not less real 
elements of the speech-form. However, I 
believe that these elements affect profoundly 
even the most careful written style ; for we 
write largely as we think and speak. Cicero’s 
orations seem to afford a striking illustra- 
tion of this. It will be found that about 
one-seventh of the s-clauses there found in 
unreal conditional sentences are concessive.* 
It is possible that this large proportion is 
due to the fact that, in the preparation of 
his speeches, Cicero wrote unconsciously in 
the style he would use in speaking. In the 
delivery, as shown above, the tone used in 
speaking, rendered a specific introductory 
particle unnecessary. 

H. C. Nurrine. 


University of California. 


’ Greenough makes still another application of 
this principle in an article on ‘The Contrary to Fact 
Construction,’ //arv. Studies, Vol. vii. 

3 #.y., careful discrimination in the use of the 
modes. 

© ASP. 2x, p. 270. 


REVIEWS. 


DIELS’S HERAKLEITOS. 


Herakleitos von Ephesos, griechisch und 
deutsch. Von Hermann Diets. Pp. xii, 
56. Berlin, 1901. 2 M. 40. 


ALL students of Greek philosophy will 
welcome an edition of Herakleitos from the 
hands of Professor Diels, even though they 
are warned that it is not in any way meant 
to supersede Professor Bywater’s exemplary 





edition (Einl. p. x.). It is certainly true 
that the few additions that have been made 
to the fragments are of no great intrinsic 
value, nor has much been done since By- 
water for the settlement of the text. A 
master like Diels can hardly, however, 
handle any document without clearing up 
some of its difliculties, and there are many 
brilliant things hidden away in the modest 
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footnotes. Noteworthy is the reading of fr. 
10 (=59 Bywater) Suvayes dAa kai ody dAa 
«.7.A. ‘Couplets are: whole and not whole 
ete.’ This is based on a recension of the 
manuscript testimony (see Berl. Sitz. 1901, 
188), and will very likely be adopted; but 
one misses the Homeric optative cvvaweas. 
Diels gives up the attempt to arrange the 
fragments, and places them in the alpha- 
betical order of the authors who quote them. 
This plan has some advantages from the 
critical point of view; but it hardly does 
justice to the statement quoted by Diogenes 
Laertius (ix. 5) that there were three doyou, 
One zepi Tov wavTos, one political and one 
theological. This is Stoic formalism, of 
course, but there must have been something 
in the book to justify it. Further, it seems 
to have been quite the regular thing to 
start with cosmology, to go on to man, and 
to end up with man’s relation to God or the 
world. Empedokles certainly did so. 

The most valuable parts of Diels’s work 
are, beyond question, the introduction and 
the translation. He rightly refuses to 
believe that the system of Herakleitos was 
obscure. On the contrary, Herakleitos is 
‘dark’ only in form, while Parmenides 
never made his system thoroughly clear 
even to himself. For that very reason 
Herakleitos had no successors, but only 
imitators, while the philosophy of Elea 
developed in every direction. As to the 
form of Herakleitos, his hierophantic tone 
is common to him with all the great men 
that grew up during that period of storm and 
stress, a period which can be compared only to 
the Reformation and the Frencli Revolution. 
With all their differences of origin and 
. temper of mind, Pindar, Aeschylus, and 
Herakleitos are attuned to the same hieratic 
note. On the other hand, the subjectivity 
of Herakleitos enlivens this hieratic stiff- 
ness. ‘ Never did prophet swing the lash in 
so refreshingly individual a manner as the 
black-galled Basileus of Ephesos.’ ‘He 
opens the series of lonely men that have set 
down their proud thoughts of contempt for 
the world in the only suitable form, the 
Aphorism.’ ‘Thus spake Herakleitos ” 
was probably the beginning of his work, and 
“also sprach Zarathustra” is the latest 
shoot put forth by the genre.’ So Diels has 
translated the Ephesian into the style of 
; Nietzsche, and that with great skill. Take, 
for instance, the following :— 

‘Denn alles, was da kreucht, wird mit Gottes 
Geisel zur Weide getrieben.’ (fr. 11=55 Byw.). 

‘Die Zeit ist ein Knabe, der spielt, hin und her 
die Bretsteine setzt: Knaben-regiment!’ (fr. 52= 
79 Byw.). 
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‘ Die Sibylle, die mit rasendem Munde Ungelachtes 
und Ungeschminktes und Ungesalbtes redet, reicht 
mit ihrer Stimme durch tausend Jahre. Denn der 
Gott treibt sie.’ (fr. 92=12 Byw.). 


Diels says ‘ Uebersetzen ist Spiel oder, 
wenn man will, Spielerei.’ This is true, no 
doubt, but such translation as he gives us is 
the highest kind of interpretation. There 
are, however, two points of interpretation 
on which I feel bound to maintain my own 
view until the arguments put forward in my 
Early Greek Philosophy have been shown to 
be inconclusive. I do not say that I am 
right, and that Zeller, Diels and Gomperz 
are wrong; but I cannot see my way to 
give in at present. Hitherto the reasons [ 
adduced have been ignored ; they have not 
been met. 

The first point is the interpretation of the 
word Adyos. In 1892 I ventured to say 
that Adyos never meant ‘ Reason’ (Vernunft) 
in Greek philosophy strictly so-called, and I 
am still waiting for au unambiguous example 
of such a use. Diels certainly does not 
translate the Herakleitean Aoyos by Vernunft, 
but he says things which imply the common 
interpretation. He speaks, for instance, of 
‘the omnipresence of the guiding “ Word” 
(Logos),’ which is ‘at once the law of 
Nature and of Man’ (p. vi.). This can only 
be justified from fr. 92, 93 Byw. With 
regard to fr. 92, it is clear that, even if 
Herakleitos did say rod Adyov bé éovros Evvot, 
he must, on Diels’s own showing, have meant 
exactly the same by Adyos as he did in fr. 2 
tov Aoyou Tovd edvtos dei, for Sextus quotes 
fr. 92 after fr. 2 with the words 6dAcya 
mpoc ded ov emribepet, and for that reason 
Diels makes these two fragments his first 
and second. But I suppose that no one now 
doubts Zeller’s interpretation of Adyos in 
fr. 2 (cf. E.G. Ph. § 52, n. 13). Fr. 93, on 
which Diels’s statement seems to be more 
expressly based, comes from Marcus 
Aurelius iv. 46 peuvjrOae 6€...d70 @ pddwora 
dinver@s dptdotvor Adyw TO TA Oda OLvoLtKOvVTL 
tovTw diadepovra. But, when we turn to 
his text, we find that Diels himself does not 
ascribe 7@ 7a GAa dwotxodvte to Herakleitos, 
and surely Bywater is right in giving Aoyw 
to Marcus as well. In any case, there is 
not a scrap of evidence to justify us in as- 
cribing to the Ephesian any ‘ Logos-doctrine,’ 
in the Jewish or Christian sense, or even 
anything that can be historically connected 
with it. Diels says (p. x.) ‘Den Proteus 
Adyos in irgend einer andern Sprache zu 
fassen ist ja ganz vergebliches Miihen.’ 
This seems a little too strong. So far as I 
can see, Herakleitos uses the word Adyos in 
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two senses only, neither of which is at all re- 
motefrom its meaning in everyday Greek. In 
the first place it is his own theory. It is 
not merely his ‘discourse,’ however, or 
‘what he has to say’; for ‘everything 
comes to pass according to it’ and it is 
‘common to all.’ It is ‘ the word that came 
to Herakleitos of Ephesos,’ and may fairly 
be written with a capital letter, ‘ the Word.’ 
This is an idiom of the prophetic style, and 
Diels’s translation ‘das Wort’ is quite 
adequate. On the other hand, I cannot 
accept his rendering of fr. 30 (=23 Byw.) 
Ocdracoa diaxeerar Kai perpeerar eis TOV abrov 
Aoyor,x.7.A. ‘Es zerfliesst das Meer und erhilt 
sein Mass nach demselben Wort u.s.w.’ Surely 
no Greek would understand perpetoOau eis Tov 
avrov Adyov in any other than the quanti- 
tative sense, which I have tried to bring 
out in my translation ‘is measured by the 
same tale’ (E.G. Ph. p. 135). There are no 
other uses of Adyos in Herakleitos, and the 
English renderings ‘ Word’ and ‘tale’ seem 
quite adequate to these. 

The other point is the old question of the 
exruipwots. On this Diels says: ‘ Die Welt- 
verbrennung als Ende dieser Weltperiode, 
die ein grosses Weltjahr von 10,800 Jahren 
abschliesst, steht fiir H. jetzt fest.’ This is 
said in a note on fr. 66 (26 Byw.), to which 
Gomperz also alludes as ‘decisive’ (‘Greek 
Thinkers,’ p. 536, Eng. trans.). The words 
(quoted by Hippolytos) are ravra yap 7d zip 
éreAOov Kpwet Kai xatadAynWerar, and I admit 
that my scepticism as to the words xpwvet Kai 
was unjustified. The aorist participle ex- 
presses time coincident with that of the 
leading futures ; the epodos is the xpious and 
katdAyyis, and these in turn are judicial 
metaphors. ‘The translation, then, should 
run: ‘Fire coming on all things will judge 
and convict them.’ But this no more 
proves a world-conflagration than ‘ All 
trespassers will be prosecuted’ implies that 
trespassers will all be committed to prison 
on the same day. The best commentary is 
the solitary fragment of Anaximander 
(E. Gr. Ph. $$ 12, 13). 

It cannot be said too often that there 
never was anything about an éxkrvpwors in 
the book of Herakleitos. I still hold that 
Plato, Soph. 242d, 6 saq. is quite incon- 
sistent with any such idea, as even Zeller 
has to admit (ef. EK. Gr. Ph. $$ 55, 62). 
Mareus Aurelius was a diligent student of 
Herakleitos, and his Stoic teachers would 
teli him that Herakleitos believed in the 
exzvpwots. But he did not tind it there ; 
for he says (x. 7) eire kata zepiodov éxmupov- 
pevov ite didlos dporBais dvaveovpevovr. 


Kleombrotos in Plutarch (de def. or. 415 f.) 
says ép® tiv Srwikyny éxripwow...7a “Hpa- 
kAcirov...erwepnopevny (E. Gr. Ph. p. 166). 
These passages could not have been written 
if Herakleitos had ever definitely counten- 
anced the theory of a periodical conflagration. 
Diels, like Zeller, admits that the doctrine in 
question is a ‘scheinbare Inconsequenz,’ and 
certainly the greatest thinkers have been in- 
consistent at times. But, before we charge one 
of them with an inconsistency, we ought to 
have proof that he actually maintained the 
view we allow to be inconsistent. The 
negative evidence of men who could not 
find the éxkrvpwors in Herakleitos far out- 
weighs that of all the Stoic handbooks 
which ascribe it to him. 

In my chapter on Herakleitos, I referred 
to certain fragments which seemed to me to 
contradict the conflagration theory. In 
fr. 20 (Bywater) the xdopos, we are told, jv 
dei Kal €otw Kal eotar Tip detlwov, arTOMEVOV 
peérpa Kal amorBevvipevov pérpa. I do not 
quite understand Diels’s translation of this, 
‘sein Erglimmen und sein Verléschen sind 
ihre Masse.’ He seems to take pérpa as 
nominative, but I still think it is internal 
accusative, and that the translation should 
be ‘with measures of it kindling and with 
measures of it going out,’ and that the 
‘measures’ are to be interpreted in the 
light of perpéera: eis Tov abrov Adyov (fr. 23). 
When one ‘measure’ of fire is kindled an 
equivalent ‘measure’ goes out. This is the 
dvrapou3y (fr. 22), the décor dporBat that 
Mareus Aurelius found when he looked for 
the ékrvpwors and could not discover it, and 
the wérpa mean just what they meant to 
Diogenes of Apollonia (fr. 4. E. Gr. Ph. 
§ 156). Nor will the equivalence of these 
perpa ever be violated; for 7Atos ovx v7ep- 
Byoerat petpar ci S€ pry, "Epuies pov Aikys 
éxixoupor eLevpyoovow (fr. 29). I can only 
read these words as a denial of the possi- 
bility of any éxrvpwors, and this view is 
confirmed by the mention of dccy. For, in 
early Greek philosophy, the meaning of di«y 
is just the observance of an equal balance 
between different forms of being, ‘ opposites,’ 
‘elements,’ or whatever they are (cf. E. Gr. 
Ph. pp. 51, 73, 147). 

I may, perhaps, have dwelt too much on 
these two points; but I think they are 
really important, and they have never been 
properly discussed. I cannot agree with 
Diels’s views upon them ; but I believe that 
the literary criticism of his Introduction 
will profoundly modify our whole attitude 
towards the fragments we still possess. 

Joun Burnet. 
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GRENFELL AND HUNT’S AMHERST PAPYRI, Il. 


Amherst Papyri (Greek). Part II. 1901. 
By B. P. Grenrett and A. 8. Hunt. 
£2 10s. net. 


Tue second volume of this sumptuous pub- 
lication contains several interesting classical 
fragments. I offer some suggestions on 
No. XIII. ‘fragment of a lost comedy, with 
marginal scholia.’ The editors are doubtless 
right on the strength of col. I. v. 2 é 
$arias in making Aristophanes the author 
(Pollux vii, 138 veiv 8 é& imrias panna 
KoAvpBntov “Apiotodavys «ize xai IAdrwv), 
and the probability is increased by the 
marginal note eis Mayvyta. We all know 
Aristophanes’ fondness for repeating himself 
at short distance, and as there is nothing 
about Magnes in the Acharnians, Clouds or 
Wasps, the Daitaleis or Babylonii seem likely 
plays to have contained the allusion. Nei 
éf imzias may be another of the tricks 
ascribed to Magnes (zacas 6’ iptv duvas iis 
kat WaddAwv kai wrepvyilwv | kai Avodilwv Kat 
Wyvilwov Kai Barropevos Batpaxeias Knights 
522, 3, epithets interpreted by the ancients 
of the titles of as many plays, and no less 
hazardously by the moderns of an early 
quasi-Aesopic genre of comedy) to hold his 
audience. The line before this is explained 
by the scholiast as a parody on a ‘vulgar 
expression’ éxzrpacwv 7) pi) ‘wrpdcos, the 
meaning of which is not clear, seeing that 
éumizpackew rarely occurs. The text may 
presumably be restored ékBaddv o” } pi 
"pBodrG, and if the reference to Magnes 
extend to this line we are reminded of 
€£eBAIOn mpea Burns dv Knights 425. In the 
7. 

scholion for * read o se. 6m, and for apo’ 
perhaps a0 Kaipov. 

The allusion to Magnes can hardly be 
carried farther than the second line, for the 
remainder appears to be a dialogue between 
two persons who are engaging in a suit or 
struggle: we have the forensic expressions 
éxkad jobyra we 16, paptupas At, ypapi[v col. 
IT. 1, ekxadG 2. The Daitaleis contained one 
(or more) contests, and frag. 211 Kock tov 
"EpexGea prow xai tov Aiyéa «aXe is similarly 
worded. If the repartee of vv. 3-20 is 
between father and son, one may conjecture 
that Byzantium in 12 is used as in the 
Wasps 236 to denote the father’s age, the 
tocolovrovt xpovov of 10 replied to in 11 

, 3 , REP 
XPeEVoOs 5 14 may be mpore| pos npg eyo of the 
father: or if we take account of the scholion 
pad| (? padds, paddy, cf. schol. Plut. 266) 6 





gadak| pds ip& eyo. V.15 the editors sug- 
gest €|AA[nv|éov; with this the scholion rater 
(2 fe mapa may refer to the unknown 
source of the exclamation éAAdue Zed Knights 

253. Col. II. if the practice of papyri is 
the same as that of later MSS., the editors 
are certainly right in saying that the line 
érittomuet too| Which is added on the upper 
margin and preceded by an antisigma, is 
intended to be read after v. 4. The sense 
also shows this: the father calls out his 
first witness, whom in view of frag. 211 one 
would wish to make a heroic personage, but 
yo{ does not seem to yield such a name. A 
few supplements may be conjectured: col. 
I. 1 &kBadd|v o’, 2 veiv] eg, 6 oto jor, 12 if 
the scholion 76 réAos tiv dal zavny is a gloss, 
To TéAos Inust have stood in v. 12, 16 éxxad] 
otvra oe, 17 éxxadeioba|e waprepas, 18 ayw |vei, 
20 welreioba, col. Il. 3 pldduore TOV ELov 
dirwov, 4 ce or o’ must be worked into this 
line, to be yoverned by émoromet (for the 
word, cf. Anights 845). 

No. XVI. contains different documents on 
its recto (s. II. a.p.) and verso (s. II. or IIT. 
A.D.). That on the verso turns out to be 
Apoll. Rhod. i, 775-795, and this author’s 
documentary tradition is taken back nine 
centuries. There are a few variants, none 
of which have left traces elsewhere. I may 
mention two which are glossematic, 777 
aidepos for jépos, 786 Oupals for mwidas (a 
common substitution in Homeric MSSsS.), 
and one of more importance, 791 zpo}rodoto 
for po 7oAnos. 

The writing on the recto is plainly epie, 
and I venture to identify it with Anti- 
V.18 existewac| appears to cor- 


L 


(Kinkel) wAjoev 8 ap’ 


machus. 
respond to fr. 2] 
emotpawas Séeractpov, Where émorpayas was 
corrected into Biomfield. 
The active aorist of émurrépev is not quoted 
from elsewhere by the Lexica. With this 
clue we easily connect v. 15 ots toxeeoou 7 


éexistewacoa by 


with fr. 56 rwpyriv dddyout Kat ots Texeeoow 
€Oevro ; in the papyrus must be 
texeegot, but on the other hand €evro (or 
rather riMevro) is confirmed as against 
éxagrot, of another quotation. Triptolemus 
in v. 19 Demeter and therefore 
one may restore €Aevor|ven v. 12, since Anti- 
machus uses the epithet fr. 63 Anunrpas rot 
’EXevowins ep) ow. Other possibilities are 
v. 12 detélar, Tperroden|w cl. h. Dem. 474, 


TOKEECOOL 


suggests 


v. 20 Cwous ape |ynvacs ; in v. 3 yAtov a must 
be read so that a vowel follows yAtov. 
The small fragment XI. is enigmatical, 
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but apparently poetical, although the verses 
as the editors say are divided between the 
lines. Some of the wording seems in- 
telligible: v. 4 sq. wapbe|vixar x[epadaow 
v|dwp xadAz[iow eo \Becav ax[pnv? v. 7 pitw- 
vns Gel paras ? 


A characteristic of this volume is the 
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abundance of commentaries it contains: we 
are given Aristarchus’ tduvnpa on Hero- 
dotus I., and short scholia on the Iliad, the 
Odyssey and Callimachus. There are also 
pieces of orators and tragedians and a bi- 
lingual Babrius. 


T. W. ALLEN. 


HEMPHILL’S TRANSLATION OF PERSIUS. 


The Satires of Persius. Translated with an 
Introduction and some Notes by the 
Rev. Samuet Hempnitrt, D.D., Litt.D., 
formerly Professor of Biblical Greek in the 
University of Dublin; Rector of Birr, 
and Canon of Killaloe. Dublin: Hodges, 
Figgis, & Co., Ltd. ; London: George Bell 
& Sons. 1901. Pp. xxiii, 47. 2s. 6d. 


Dr. Hempni.t is a warm admirer of Persius, 
and his Introduction breathes a generous 
enthusiasm for an author whom he thinks 
less obscure than is generally supposed. 
He thinks he has been made doubly difficult 
by being published as an appendix to 
Juvenal. But the butterfly student whom 
he describes as having no time for Persius 
after he has worked at Juvenal would surely 
have given up Roman satire in despair, had 
he begun with the more difficult author. 
At all events this particular drawback to 
his study is not likely to exist in modern 
editions. I do not think we can say, with 
Casaubon (whose words Dr. Hemphill en- 
dorses), that Persius never forgets his theme, 
in the face of such passages as vi. 37-40 
and v. 132 sqqg. (where the theme is that the 
ease loving man is nevertheless a slave to 
Avarice, but at 137 P. flies off ata tangent, 
to shew the difficulty of being at once a 
business man and god-fearing). 

The translation is smooth, and generally 
clear and accurate. The author is perhaps too 
sanguine as regards having printed Sat. 1 ‘in 
a manner which ought to cause no difficulty ’ 
the paragraphizg on p. 8 (i. 83-91) clearly 
implies dialogue, where (except perhaps 


bellum hoc 87) all belongs to Persius. A 
list of departures from Buecheler’s (1893) 
text is given (p.43), but this is not complete, 
as at ill. 15 Dr. Hemphill translates quod, 
not sed, which that ed. has. A few passages 
in the translation might be slightly im- 
proved: thus in v. 15 ore modico corres- 
ponds to stloppo, &e., and ‘chaste style’ 
misses this. In vi. 51 non adeo cannot mean 
‘not so fast,’—even to those who imagine 
adeo an adverb here. At i. 5 sqq., the 
old rendering is given, which makes P. first 
say ‘ you mustn’t come forward and correct 
Rome’s taste,’ and immediately after do this 
very thing! The meaning is_ either, 
‘wouldn’t you go up and correct her?’ or 
‘you wouldn’t join her, but would correct 
her.’ ! 

The Notes shew that Dr. Hemphill has 
studied the recent literature on his author. 
I would refer particularly to i, 133, ii. 10, 
iv. 28, vi. 51 as examples. But surely 
Palmer’s reading of i. 8 (nam Romae— 
“* st !”’—quis non, &c.) does not deserve the 
approval here given it. The est of the MSS. 
is certainly explained by it, but who can 
suppose that P. made his interlocutor inter- 
rupt when as yet only the words ‘for at 
Rome’ had fallen from his lips—and this 
after quietly putting up with P.’ s contemp- 
tuous allusion to the ‘old women of Troy’ 
and ‘ muddle-headed Rome.’ 

Wa ter C, Summers. 


1 | prefer the first rendering: Dr. Postgate some 
time since suggested the other, in which of course 
que has the force it so often has in Lucan. 
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BLASS’S GOSPEL OF ST. MATTHEW. 


Evangelium secundum Matthaewm cum variae 
lectionis delectu edidit Fripertcus BLAss. 
Teubner, 1901. 3 M. 50. 


Ir is difficult to say what kind of welcome 
ought to be given to Dr. Blass’s text of St. 
Matthew. That it should have appeared at 
all is evidence of the interest now taken in 
Germany in the textual study of the New 
Testament, an interest which has been 
largely stimulated by Dr. Blass’s own writ- 
ings. It would be moreover impossible for 
Dr. Blass to produce a book that was not 
full of interest and instruction for those 
who have themselves worked at the subject. 
But the text he has constructed seems to 
the present writer eminently wilful. It is 
quite exciting to read; one can never pre- 
dict what readings will be put in the place 
of honour. 

Dr. Blass brings forward no new theory 
of the history of the text. ‘Maximum id 
est,’ he says in his Preface (p. iv.), ‘quod in 
singulis quaestionibus non tam testes quam 
res ipsae spectandae sunt. Incorruptum 
testem nullum habemus, et vehementer 
vereor ne citra auctoris attoypadoy nullus 
inveniri possit, neque genere corruptelae 
inter se singuli testes differunt, sed numero 
tantum peccatorum.’ ‘This, if true, is a ery 
of despair. I remember once seeing a letter 
in which Dr, Hort wrote concerning one of 
Tischendorf’s many editions He still thinks 
he may read exactly as he pleases, and this 
judgement fits only too well upon Dr. Blass’s 
St. Matthew. 

Of the authorities more particularly to be 
followed in editing the text Dr. Blass lays 
special stress on the Sinai Palimpsest and, 
curiously enough, on St. Chrysostom. He 
is not afraid to follow either of these singly 
against all other testimony. Thus for 
instance, to cite a reading which he himself 
brings forward in the very first page of his 
Preface, he reads in Matt. xix 15 ézopev@y 
with the Sinai Palimpsest against éxopev@y 
éexeiGev of all other authorities. Dr. Blass 
thinks ékeifev superfluous ‘ quasi possit 
aliquis aliunde proticisci quam illine ubi sit’ 
(p. iv.). That is true, but may not the same 
consideration have appealed to the translator 
of the Old Syriac version? The use of a 
superfluous éxeiHev after verbs of ‘going’ is 
characteristic both of Matthew and Mark, 
and subsequent editors and translators may 
very well have felt inclined here and there 


to leave it out ; St. Luke in particular seems 
to have shared the views of Dr. Blass, as a 
reference to the Concordance will shew. 
Even less defensible is Dr. Blass’s emend- 
ation of dvactacis in Matt. xxii 23 ff. He 
observes very truly that the word dvictac Oat 
and its kindred are generally avoided in 
Matthew, ¢yepjvac being used instead. 
When therefore Dr. saw that the 
Sinai Palimpsest had ygpywy Py in Matt. 
xxii 23 ff.) he coneluded that this repre- 
sented another Greek reading, and his text 
accordingly has Aéyovres pa civar Cony Tov 


Blass 


vexpov, instead of A€yovTes m7) elvat dvacrac. 
But sm Py does not mean wi vexpov. 
It is one of the regular Syriac equivalents 
for dvactacts [ vexpav |, and is so used in the 
Pesiitia text of 1 Cor. xv 12 ff., to name 
instance out of many. Zo») 
would be in Syriac ygpyyy wp (Layyay mide), 
not spy Py (Aayyob mide), which always 
means ‘ the coming to life of the dead.’ 

But Dr. Blass is not always rash: indeed 
he often surprises one by his adherence to 
the ordinary Greek text in places where it 
might have been thought that he would be 
tempted to leave the beaten track. Thus 
he makes no change in Matt. i 16, he keeps 
6 patos in Matt xxi 31, and he refuses to 
add xat tis vipdys at the end of Matt. xxv 
1.2 On otber occasions he adopts good 
readings chiefly supported by ‘ Western’ 
authorities, eg. tod 6€ xperrod Matt. i 18 
(= lat.vt instead of 
peTavoeire nyyikey yap Matt. iv 17 (=k syr. 
vt Justin) ; he omits Matt. xxi 44 ( 
lat.vt syr.sin Orig.), and vopexds Matt. xxii 
36 ( 

One of the most characteristic specimens 
of Dr. Blass’s editing is to be found in 
Matt. x 23. Students of the text are 
aware that there is a various reading in this 
passage. The so-called ‘Western’ texts 
read, with minor variations, drav 6€ dvoKxwot 


one VEKpov 


syr.vt) 5 OTe nyyiKev 
p 33 


le SYV.S7i2). 


Be iar og oe) ah , , Bi. 
bpas ev TH TOE TavTH, HevyeTte eis THY AAAHV" 


1 sg FATT is also found in the Peshitta text 
of Matt. xxii 23, thongh Dr. Blass does not quote 
it. The reading of Sin ver. 28 is QTV nw. 
(with no equivalent for ody, sic): here Dr. Blass, 
misled by the reading NPYWID given in the 
printed edition, emends the Gospel text into ev 7@ 
TéAEL OV. 

In the earlier part of this verse Dr. Blass con- 
jectures €AaBor...efeAOeiv instead of AaBovoat...e&HA- 
Gov, starting from the singular reading of the minus- 
cule 700, which has €AaBov...cal é&jA Cov 
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[eav d&€ év tH GAA dwixwow tas pevyere cis 
tiv GAAnv], but the bracketed words are 
omitted by most Greek MSS. and do not 
appear in the ‘ Textus Receptus.’ On turn- 
ing to see which reading Dr. Blass had 
adopted we find dray dé duixwow tas, pevyere 
éx Toews cis woAw. These words are not 
found in any MS. of the Gospels; they are 
Dr. Blass’s retranslation of Tertullian’s 
Cum coeperint persequi uos fugite de ciuitate 
in ciuitatem (De Fuga 6). If Tertullian 
really meant this for an exact quotation, 
which is after all doubtful, I suspect that it 
was taken not direct from Scripture, but 
from the mouth of those who in times of 
persecution found that this was the only 
sentence of the Gospel that they could keep 
in their minds (De Corona 1). Dr. Blass’s 
emended text gives the required sense of 
Matt. x 23 in a much neater literary form 
than what we have been accustomed to read, 
but few people will consider it to be a 
successful restoration of the original text of 
S. Matthew. It might indeed have satisfied 
the Emperor Anastasius, who according to 
a well-known passage of Victor’s Chronicon 
thought the Holy Gospels ought to be 
emended as being the work of illiterate 
evangelists. 

In Matt. xvii 27 St. Peter is commanded 
to go to the sea and cast his net and take 
the first fish that came up; ‘and,’ it says, 
‘when thou hast opened his mouth, thou 
shalt find a shekel (eipyjces orarjpa).’ 
Dr. Blass will have none of this, but because 
St. Chrysostom in telling the story omits 
avoias TO otopa aitov, he omits these words 
from his text and changes eipyoes otaripa 
into ebpyoe: orarnpa, ze. the fish will fetch a 
shekel when sold. Dr. Blass claims St. 
Chrysostom as a supporter here also, though 
St. Chrysostom reads etpyoes ev aire 
oratnpa and then goes on to discourse upon 
the wonder of the miracle, which (he says) 
shews Christ’s power over the ‘sea as much 
as when He made Peter walk on the waves. 
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Moreover he uses such phrases as 6 ov 
dopov teAdv ixOds and dyayeiv Tov KopiLovra 
tov oratipa, and remarks how miraculous it 
was that this particular fish should be caught 
first. I fear St. Chrysostom gives but a 
weak support to Dr, Blass’s rationalising 
emendation. It is quite conceivable that 
the original tradition, now lost, may have 
represented the Temple tribute to have been 
defrayed by the sale of St. Peter’s fish, but 
to import this version of the stery into the 
canonical Gospel according to St. Matthew 
is to play with the evidence.! 

It is a pity to have to pass so unfavourable 
a verdict upon a work on which Dr. Blass has 
evidently spent much labour and ingenuity. 
But it is a work which illustrates only too 
well the danger of literary eclecticism in the 
textual criticism of the New Testament. 
In Dr. Hort’s words, ‘investigation of the 
history and character of documentary an- 
cestries would indeed be out of place for 
the text of the New Testament if the 
documentary evidence were so hopelessly 
chaotic that no difference of authority could 
carry much weight as between readings all 
having some clearly ancient attestation.... 
The summary decisions inspired by an un- 
hesitating instinct as to what an author 
must needs have written, or dictated by 
the supposed authority of “ canons of critic- 
ism” as to what transcribers must needs 
have introduced, are in reality in a large 
proportion of cases attempts to dispense 
with the solution of problems that depend 
on genealogical data’ (Hort, Zntrod. § 373). 
lf Dr. Blass has failed to satisfy, smaller 
men cannot hope to succeed. 

F. ©. Burxrrv. 


1 A somewhat similar instance is Matt. iv 24, 
where Dr. Blass changes 5Anv thy Supiay into bAnv 
Tv ovvopiay on the authority of T, a third-rate 
uncial of the ninth century. Surely the source of 
our first Gospel here spoke of Tyre and Sidon as well 
as of Galilee and Judaea (Mk. iii 7, 8; Lk. vi 17). 
In connexion with this reading it may be noted that 
Dr. Blass brackets Xavavaia in Matt. xv 21), 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


EURIPIDES, HECUBA, Lu. 1214-5. 


? , e , e Cal ee 
AAX nix’ Hpets ovKer’ eopev ev hace 


a9 Ree i @ 
(xatvo 0 éonpynv aotv) ToAELiwv U7ro 
“s ; 

S€VOV KATEKTAS. 


Mr. A. W. Marr has missed the point of 
my (or rather Paley’s) statement that line 
1215, when printed between commas as a 
separate sentence, involves ‘a singular 
ellipse.’ I suppose that no reader of this 
Review needs to be told that xazvd 3 
éonpnv’ aorv ‘is complete in itself,’ or, in 
other words, that onpatve is used absolutely. 
I did not think it necessary to point out 
anything so obvious; nor need Mr. Mair 


even go to dyA@ to find a parallel passage, 
for this very use of -onpaivw occurs in 
Thucydides’ account of the Plague, as is 
notorious. The ‘singular ellipse’ is the 
ellipse of a participle to give woAeuiwy izo a 
proper construction (vide Paley’s note), and 
to that point, which is the gist of the whole 
matter, Mr. A. W. Mair should address 
himself before he can defend the old reading 
by citing Agamemnon 815. Of course 
Euripides’ lines are a reminiscence of 
Aeschylus (vide Paley again), but that has 
nothing to do with my point. 
K. C. Marcnant, 


REPORTS. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE OXFORD 


PHILOLOGICAL SOCIETY.—EASTER 


AND TRINITY 


TERMS 1901. 


On May 10th Mr. Warpe Fow er read a paper on 
*The fourth Eclogue of Virgil,’ in which it was main- 
tained ; (1) (in criticism of recent views, e.g. of Prof. 
W. M. Ramsay and M. Salomon Reinach) that if the 
last four lines of the poem be duly taken into account, 
the parvus pucr of the poem was a real child 
actually born, and not an abstraction or poetical 
conception of a new age: (2) that the last four lines 
have been unduly neglected in the general interpre- 
tation of the poem, which isa prophetic carmen sung 
during the actual process of birth; the birth and 
prophecy are both completed at the end of line 59, 
and in the remaining four lines the prophetess 
addresses the new-born infant in the language of an 
Italian nurse: (3) that the deus and dea of the last 
line are the di coniugales, Hercules and Juno. This 
conclusion was suggested by a passage in the Danielian 
Servius (Thilo and Hagen, vol. III. p. 53, note), in 
which it is said that there was a custom in noble 
families at Rome of placing a mensa to Hercules and 
a leetus to Juno in the atrium on the birth of a child, 
For the concurrence of Hercules and Juno, see 
Roscher’s Lexicon s. v. Juno 581 foll., or Fowler’s 
Roman Festivals, p. 142 foll. The reader also 
expressed an opinion (though considering the question 
of no importance) that the puer was the expected 
child of Octavianus and Scribonia. 

At the same meeting Mr. Grunpy read a paper 
on ‘ The Attitude of the Delphic Oracle to the War 
of 480 B.c.’: the contents will appear in his forth- 
coming work on the Great Persian War. 


On May 24th Mr. Prickarp read a paper on 
‘The month and day of the taking of Troy, with 
special reference to Aesch. Agam. 826.’ There isa 
general agreement among authorities, differing as to 
the year, that Troy was taken in the early summer 


(a day in Thargelion, probably the 23rd or 24th). 
See Arundel Marble Epoch 25, historians quoted by 
Plutarch (Life of Camillus) and by Eusebius Pracp. 
Evan. X, 12, Dionysius Halicarn. See also Aeneid 
Ill. 8. The only authority for an autumn date is 
Tzetzes, who appears to contradict himself (Post- 
homerica 700-766). 

But nearly all commentators on Aeschylus explain 
aupl TWAeadwy dvow of the autumn (morning) set- 
ting of the Pleiads, a date about November 2. They 
refer back to Stanley, who, in his edition of 1664, 
has no note on Agam. 826, and on line 40 shows 
that Troy was taken in the spring, but in a MS. note 
on 826 printed by Butler, shows reasons for an 
autumnal date, mainly drawn from Joseph Scealiger 
‘De emendatione temporum.’ Some, as Klausen, add 
that Aeschylus chose an autumnal date as better 
suiting the details of the storm, others that he 
followed an old epic. 

Is it impossible that he referred to the spring 
(evening) setting of the Pleiads. which in Greece, 
3,000 years ago, occurred about April 9 ? 

(1) Conventionally, the ‘setting of the Pleiads’ 
meant the autumn date (see passages in Hippocrates, 
Aristotle, Theophrastus, Polybius, Arrian). But 
this was purely conventional. Hesiod (JV. D. 384) 
makes it clear by the sequence of phenomena, 
which setting he means ; Virgil G. 1, 221 expressly 
adds ‘eoae’; if the setting have any value in the 
narrative of Aeschylus, and is not a dead note of 
time, the setting which is most suitable may be 
understood. 

(2) A scholiast on Aratus 261 (p. 392 Maass) after 
referring to the autumn setting, adds: rHs 5€ éome- 
plov Sicews ovk euvhaOn, Sia 7d TvuBaivery aithy reph 
Thy éapwhy ionuepiay cal undev eEalperov mepiexen 
onuciov. But the spring setting was noted, for forty 
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days were reckoned from it to the spring rising 
(Hesiod JV’. D. 385): see too Columella XI. 2, 34. 

(3) Such a date as April 9 would be too early to 
agree with the historians. But the taking of Troy, 
ze. all the events recorded in Aen. I1., must have 
been matter of time : the mere sack would have taken 
a week or a fortnight (see remarks by Napoleon J). 
The horse may have been ordered to be in readiness 
for his leap by ‘ the setting of the Pleiads’: yet the 
assault and sack not completed for several weeks. 
Something must be allowed for the stilted antithetical 
style of Agamemnon’s speech. ‘The horse leapt 
(crouched for his leap ?) wp, as the Pleiads sank down’ 
(cf. line 819). 

The alternative is to suppose that Aeschylus, with- 
out any other indication of doing so, followed a tra- 
dition which made the Greeks leave Troy at a 
time of year when storms were naturally to be 
expected, and the sea was closed. (Hesiod IV’. D., 
618, Theocr, 13, 25, Dem. p. 1214.) 

Wecklein (ed. Leipzig, 1888) understands Aes- 
chylus to have referred to the day in early March on 
which the play was acted, when the Pleiads would 
have risen at 10 orl1l p.m. Astothis see Dr. Verrall’s 
Appendix P. 

Choe ph : 276-290. 

Leprosy is here threatened as one of the conse- 
quences of disobedience to the order of Apollo. Com- 
mentators refer to Exodus 13, 3 for the disease and 
the seclusion from society. Compare also Herodotus 
I, 138 és av 5€ tay aoray A€mpny i) AEvKNY Exn, es 
mdOAw OvTOS Ov KaTEPXETAL, OVSE TUMULOETAL TUIS LAAOLTL 
Téponot pact 5€ wi és Toy HAoy auaptovta Tl, TavTa 
éxew.—This foreign notion may have suggested to 
Aeschylus leprosy as a penalty appointed by the 
bright god foran offence against the light, the neglect 
of a duty enjoined by him.—In line 279 Weil’s de:Aay 
for 5€ vay suits this well. The god who expounded 
modes of expiation also declared the penalties to fall 
on cowards, sinuers against the light.—deaA@y in 
capitals has nearly the same strokes as 5€ r@y and 
preserves the circumflex accent. 


Choeph : 712 4, 

Most editors change de to re unwarrantably. * de 
distinguishes between Orestes and his companions’ 
Conington.—But this will be clearer if we assume 
that a line has fallen out after 713, so that the pas- 
sage ran (with a doggerel line inserted, for illus- 
tration) :— 

ay’ avrody eis avdpavas edtévous Sduwr, 

omiaOdmous 5 Tovade Kat Evveuwdpous 
eis TavOoKeiov MeuTE MET PLOY TpdTw > 

Kael KupodyTwy Séuacw Ta Mpdcpopa. 


The assumption is reasonable, as ali three lines are 
omitted in M, (and in G), and crowded into the mar- 
gin of M. 

That Orestes had attendants, besides Pylades, is 
probable from Soph. £7. 1123, Eur. #/. 821, see 
also Ar. Birds 650-7. In this play he appears to be 
admitted alone into the palace (866-7), though he is 
joined by Pylades at the supreme moment (899). 

At the same meeting Mr. A. W. Pickarp-Cam.- 
BRIDGE read some botanical notes on Virgil’s Zelogues 
and Georgics, and a note upon the agricultural opera- 
tions of the lst Geergic. He discussed the meanings 
of ligustrum, vaccinium and hibiscus, and suggested 
some slight changes of punctuation and interpreta- 
tion in Georgic I, with a view to making clear the 
sequence of operations which were in the poet’s mind 
when he wrote. 


On June 7th, Prof. Cook WILSON read a paper on 
‘énaywyy in Aristotle,’ of which the following are 
the main points: 

(i) éwayew meant to lead a person to see or admit 
something, and had for its grammatical object the 
person persuaded and not a logical conclusion. The 
logical idiom in the case of érayew and cognate words 
arose from the phrases proper to the debate between 
two persons one of whom is éraywy and the other is 
emayduevos,—a distinctive parallel to that between 
épwrav and epwreuevos. This accounts for the pas- 
ive (€maxOjva, etc.) and even the expression éma-yeuw 
Td Ka0dAou corresponds to épwray Td KabdAou, the direct 
object of the verb in both cases being the person de- 
bated with, and the full phrase with the personal 
object supplied isactually found in Alexander Comm, 
in Top. 518. 8 8v av 6 épwrav emayorto Toy amo- 
Kpivomevov THY KaAdAOV TPOTAGLYaUTS TIBEVaAL. 

(ii) The idea of leading a person up to something, 
included beside inductive argumentation, other mean- 
ings rare in Aristotle, of which there are traces in 
other writers, and these seem to explain some difficult 
passages in Aristotle, viz. (1) the alluring of a person 
to a fallacy, Topics 111) 32. (Passages from Aulus 
Gellius, quoting from Cicero’s time, and from Diogenes 
Laertius were cited) : (2) the introducing of a person 
to a new experience (or a new subject), a sense of 
émayew (and seemingly the only sense) found in 
Aristoxenus, which occurs also in Plato; and probably 
explains Arist. Post. An. 71a 21 and Prior. An. 
674 23, 

The paper, which was too long to be read in full, 
contained a discussion ofall the passages in Aristotle, 
which the writer could find, in which exayew or 
any cognate word occurs. 

Lewis R. FarNnett. 
Hon. See. 
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THE DATE OF THE DESTRUCTION 
OF THE PROPYLAEA. 


M. CoLiiGnon in discussing a Relation 
which he publishes in the Comptes Rendus 
de l Académie des Inscriptions, 1V. Série, 25, 
1897, says, on page 69: ‘On a vu que la 
date de la relation se place entre les années 
1674 et 1685. Elle serait fixée 4 coup sir 
sl nous connaissions avec certitude l'année oi 


OLOGY. 


les Propylées sautérent. Cet événement, dit 
auteur anonyme, eut lieu “faict 35 ans.” 
Spon et Wheler qui écrivent en 1676, le 
place “vingt ans plus tét” c’est-d-dire en 
1656, * * * * * * Spon commet-il une 
erreur de date? Est-ce l’Anonyme [the 
author of the Relation | qui est mal ren- 
seigné? Il est difficile de se prononcer.’ 
M. Collignon does not mention the other 
evidence bearing upon this point and it may 
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perhaps be of some interest to call attention 
to it. 

Spon’s account (Voyage, II. pp. 140 f., 
Lyons edition of 1678) is to the effect that 
twenty years before the time he was writing, 
that is in 1656, there was powder in the 
Propylaea, and that the Aga, Isouf, was 
planning to knock down with cannon a little 
church, St. Demetrius, situated at the foot 
of the Museum hill, there being a Turkish 
feast at the time. A flash of lightning, 
however, on the previous night spoiled this 
plan by exploding the powder in the Pro- 
pylaea and destroying the building together 
with the Aga and all of his family, one 
daughter alone excepted. 

In the Relazione of de la Rue (published 
in the Archdologische Zeitung for 1878) the 
date 1645 is given for the explosion, and 
the story told is essentially the same that 
Spon gives. There are, however, a few 
variations of detail. The Greeks, de la Rue 
says, were celebrating the feast of St. 
Demetrius, and the Aga proposed to explode 
some bombs on them in the Church. The 
first one did little harm, so it was planned 
to arrange a battery of three pieces and to 
destroy the church entirely. But the 
thunder-bolt interfered. The name of the 
church is given as: “Ayios Ayttpios Aovp- 
mapdiapyns = Santo Demetrio il Bombardiere. 
(See A. Mommsen, Athenae Christianae, p. 
52.) 

The earlier date for the destruction of 
the building is supported also by the diary 
of a Hanoverian officer (published in the 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kunst, 1887, pp. 
368 ff.). This officer writes during the 
Venetian siege (1687) and says that the 
explosion took place about forty years 
before. 

We have therefore three the 
Relation published by Collignon, de la Rue’s 
Relazxione and the Hanoverian ofticer’s diary, 
which give an earlier date than Spon does 
for this catastrophe. It is quite likely 
therefore that the latter has made a slight 
error. 
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J. R. WHEELER. 
CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York. 
SOULS IN THE AETHER AND 
PHOCLES, AJAX 1192 f. 


SO- 
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This passage is usually explained by a 
reference to Zach. 953 : 


“6 avencerod 
€l aAVvVeEpLOET Ta TL 
ee Fe » 
yevor’ Exoupos ExtioTLs adpa, 
HJ ’ , , 
YTS fh aTroiKioetev €k TOTWY K.T.A. 


and to a passage in the Philoctetes (1092 f.), in 
which, however, the text is probably corrupt. 
The latter passages reproduce a familiar 
thought in Homer, as, for instance, when 
Penelope wishes to be snatched up by a 
storm wind—like the daughters of Pandaros 
—and dropped by the outlet of the river 
Okeanos.! Here the thought is that the 
person himself is snatched away as by a 
whirlwind and left to die. 

In the passage from the Ajax there is no 
reference to any storm wind, and the second 
member of the expression rather suggests 
that the aether is thought of as an abode 
of souls, corresponding to Hades. In a 
series of passages in Euripides the aether 
is regarded as an abode of souls, or of both 
gods and souls.? The same thought comes out 
in the inscription over the dead who fell at 
Potidaia B.c. 429.5 To us the thought that 
souls go to heaven to be with the gods, while 
the body is buried, is familiar enough; and in 
the Platonic theology it finds an appropriate 
place. But for earlier Greek belief death 
and the souls of the dead belong to a world 
which is the very antithesis of the world of 
the gods. The theological idea of Euripides 
(souls akin to the gods) and the correspond- 
ing philosophical idea (the soul of the same 
nature as the gods) are entirely out of line, 
first, with the theology which we learn from 
Homer, and, secondly, with the religious 
practice of Greek shrines. 

Some light may be thrown on the passige 
in Sophokles by considering the two 
methods of burial prevalent in Greece. 
Burial in the earth, evidently the older 
method, gave rise to the Greek belief in an 
abode of souls beneath the earth, a realm of 
Hades. But in Homer the bodies of the 
dead are cremated, and although the soul 
still ‘goes to Hades’ it no longer has any 
local association with one spot in the earth. 
A people which regularly burned its dead 
would never think of placing the abode of 
souls beneath the earth. As the body of the 
dead man was consumed in the flames, the 
dead man himself would be thought of as 


1yé63f. Cf. Z 345 f., a 241 f., & 37 

2 Eur. Hel. 1219; Frag. 971; eis a@avarov aidép’ 
eumecov Hel. 1016; aldnp Exer viv Hn «.7.A. Suppl. 
1140 

3 (.L.A. 1. 442 aidip meu Woxas bweddiato, od[uara 
5é xOwv] | ravde. .. 
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going up in the smoke, and the abode of the 
dead would be in the heavens— perhaps 
among the stars as some tribes of North 
American Indians believe. 

It is a suggestion of this thought which 
I find in this passage in Sophokles. The 
chorus are not saying literally ‘ Would that 
the man who began war had been buried 
or burned,’ but they pray ‘Would that he 
had died, and that his soul had gone to the 
abode of souls, be that above or below.’ 
The conception of Hades was so firmly 
rooted in Greek myth and poetry, that the 
idea of an abode of souls in the heavens 
finds little or no expression before the 
passage we are considering. ‘The import- 
ance of this passage, then, is that it does 
suggest a popular belief in an abode of souls 
such as would naturally arise in connection 
with cremation. When once the dead were 
thought to ‘ plunge into the high heavens,’ 
we only need a little logic of rather a primi- 
tive character to say that they go to the 
abode of the gods, Other considerations 
combine with this to suggest that there is 
a likeness of nature between the human 
spirit and the divine spirit, and we reach 
the doctrine which finds expression in 
Epicharmos, Euripides, and Plato. That 
there were other more important factors at 
work in this process beside the popular 
belief suggested by Sophokles, no one could 
deny. My only contention is that the 
popular belief in an abode of souls in the 
heavens helped to pave the way for the final 
form of Greek belief as to the future life. 

ARTHUR FAIRBANKS. 
Iowa SraTrE UNIVERSITY. 


ENGELMANN’S ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
STUDLES ON THE TRAGEDIANS. 


Archiologische Siudien zu den Tragikern, von 
RicHakD ENGELMANY, mit 28 Abbildungen. 
Berlin, 1900. 6 Mark. 


THE main part of these studies consists of 
an investigation of the relation of extant 
representations of certain Greek myths upon 
vases or other works of art to the plays of 
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Sophocles and Euripides that dealt with the 
same subjects—the “EXévys dzatryots, Lao- 
coon, S«vpur, and Tyro of the former, and 
the Alcmene, Andromeda, Meleager, and 
Stheneboea of the latter. Some of the scenes 
on the vases are evidently derived from 
dramatic representations; in other cases 
they only illustrate the form of the myth 
current at Athens in the fifth century. The 
author’s interpretations are probable, and 
the inferences he derives from them reason- 
able ; so that his work will rank as a serious 
contribution to the recovery of the plot of 
the lost tragedies. 

In another matter, on which he touches 
incidentally, his suggestions are more open 
to dispute. He thinks that the columns 
which form the background of some scenes, 
and which are sometimes made use of, e.g. to 
bind Andromeda to, are reminiscences of the 
columns of the proscenium, and that when 
posts or trees occur in a similar position, 
they may have been, at the performance of 
the play, fixed in the sockets provided for 
the temporary wooden proscenium. It would 
follow that the place of the actors was before 
the proscenium, as Professor Dirpfeld main- 
tains, not above it; and those who accept 
Professor Dérpfeld’s theory will doubtless 
welcome Dr. Engelmann’s suggestions on 
this matter. They do not, however, really 
supply any cogentarguments. Columns, as 
a background, are common on vases of all 
periods, to indicate the presence of a house 
or temple ; and, even if a stage setting is in 
the mind of the painter, columns occur as 
part of the scenaas wellas in the proscenium. 
It will hardly occur to anyone accustomed 
to the conventions of vase-painting t 
suggest that the size of the columns repre- 
sented, in relation to the figures, implies that 
the painter intended to indicate dwarf 
columns, such as those of the proscenium. 
And, as to the binding of Andromeda to 
columns, we find Prometheus and Odysseus 
bound to columns instead of to a rock or 
to the mast of a ship on black figured vases, 
where no influence of dramatic representa- 
tions is possible. 

EK. A. GARDNER. 
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